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HISTORY  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 

THE  NATIONALISTIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY  AND 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  ANTAGONISM 

Among  the  influences  and  fol'ces  in  the  modem  world 
which  have  produced  that  spirit  of  egoistic  and  arrogant 
nationalism  from  which  mankind  is  suffering  today,  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  interpretation  of  history  is  one  of  the  most  insidi¬ 
ous  and  not  one  of  the  least  important.  In  varying  degrees 
this  interpretation  has  affected  the  people  of  all  nations, 
fostering  in  them  a  sense  of  inflated  patriotism.  It  has 
indeed  done  little  to  promote  intra-national  solidarity  in 
time  of  peace;  it  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  show  that  it 
has  softened  the  asperities  of  class  conflict,  or  chastened  the 
spirit  of  self-regarding  individualism,  or  forwarded  good  will 
among  men  of  the  same  nation.  But  it  has  been  a  most 
potent  factor  in  furthering  ill-will  among  men  of  different 
nations  and  as  a  disturber  of  the  world’s  peace  it  has  proved 
effective  in  the  extreme.  Its  mischievous  potentialities  have 
come  to  be  perceived  by  a  few  men  of  insight,  but  it  has  by 
no  means  received,  even  among  thoughtful  and  forward- 
looking  people,  the  serious  consideration  that  it  deserves. 

Whether  or  not  war  is  the  parent  of  all  things,  as  the  Greek 
philosopher  affirmed,  the  present  war  is  surely  the  parent 
of  a  strange  embarrassment.  For  today  we  behold  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Americans  of  unquestionable  patriotism  urging,  as 
the  best  hope  for  a  better  world  in  the  future,  a  close  and  in¬ 
timate  alliance  with  the  traditional  foe  of  American  patriot¬ 
ism,  the  British  Empire,  the  state  with  which  in  the  past  our 
relations  have  been  most  steadily  inharmonious,  and  our 
disputes  most  frequent  and  bitter.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that,  speaking  broadly,  we  have  viewed  the  British  Empire 
as  our  national  antagonist.  Twisting  the  Lion’s  Tail  ceased 
only  the  other  day  to  be  a  popular  diversion  among  us,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  this  time-honored  American 
sport  will  not  be  revived  when  the/wror  teutonicus  shall  have 
been  allayed.  Early  in  the  course  of  the  war,  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  conflict,  a  friend  of  mine,  whose 
Americanism  exceeded  his  knowledge  of  comparative  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  confided  to  me  in  all  seriousness  that  he  saw 
little  to  choose  between  England  and  Germany,  since  both 
countries  were  governed  by  kings.  I  was  about  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  this  summary  exaltation  of  the  House  of  Han¬ 
over  to  the  level  of  the  Hohenzollern,  and  to  explain  that  in 
England  the  king  reigns  but  no  longer  rules,  when  I  recalled 
the  little  red  district  schoolhouse  and  the  story-book  of 
American  history  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  refrained. 
In  my  friend’s  subliminal  consciousness  I  was  sure  I  could 
detect  George  III,  and  taxes,  and  tea,  and  1776,  and  who  was 
I  to  seek  to  uproot  a  cherished  tradition?  If  the  sight  of  the 
Union  Jack,  displayed  so  conspicuously  upon  the  streets  of 
our  cities  today,  ought  to  thrill  us  with  a  sense  of  sympathetic 
cooperation  between  two  peoples  who  in  most  respects  are 
one,  and  does  not,  the  fault  is  to  be  traced  to  our  national 
psychology,  and  to  the  formation  of  that  psychology  the 
nationalistic  school  of  American  history,  I  think,  has  made 
the  largest  contribution. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  ideas  influence  action.  We  may 
even  agree  with  Carlyle  that  “man’s  philosophies  are  usually 
the  supplement  of  his  practise,”  and  yet  be  convinced  that 
those  philosophies  do  themselves  become  dynamic  in  relation 
to  human  behavior.  But  few  of  us  are  aware,  as  John 
Dewey  has  pointed  out,  that  the  ideas  we  recognize  as  imme¬ 
diately  influential  may  have  their  origin  in  remote,  and  to  us 
wholly  unknown,  systems  of  thought,  evolved  under  condi¬ 
tions  very  different  from  those  in  which  we  live.  It  was 
philosophical  systems  that  he  had  in  mind,  but  what  he 
emphasized  is  equally  true  of  “historical  systems,”  that  is, 
widely  accepted  conceptions  and  interpretations  of  the  past. 
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for  these,  too,  leave  their  deposit,  imponderable  but  potent, 
in  human  thought  and  emotion.  Man  craves  simple  formu¬ 
las.  As  Stevenson  put  it,  he  lives  not  on  bread  alone,  but 
principally  by  catchwords.  It  is  possible  for  the  historian  to 
fix  in  the  consciousness  of  future  generations  simple  and 
taking  interpretations  of  complex  historic  phenomena,  inter¬ 
pretations  that  will  sway  nations  and  rule  kings,  tho  they 
are  sure  to  be  misleading  and  likely  to  be  dangerous. 

The  historian’s  moral  responsibility  has  not  generally  been 
fully  apprehended,  because  the  extent  to  which  he  may  in¬ 
fluence  men’s  actions  has  not  been  commonly  appreciated. 
It  is  of  relatively  small  moment  that  his  work,  if  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  prejudice,  is  “unscientific,”  or  even  that  he  has 
violated  professional  ethics  and  is  guilty  of  historical  mal- 
practise;  that  he  conveys  false  information  or  impressions 
of  the  past  is  not  in  itself  his  chief  offense.  What  really 
matters  is  the  effect  produced  upon  others  by  what  he 
writes.  His  historical  distortions  may  come  to  pass  current 
as  objective  truth  upon  which  men  will  act. 

The  “great”  historian  is  never  content  to  answer  the  rela¬ 
tively  simple  questions  of  history,  the  when,  and  where,  and 
how.  If  he  were  merely  to  record,  we  should  probably  con¬ 
sign  him  to  the  category  of  those  dryasdusts  for  whom  Car¬ 
lyle  knew  such  withering  contempt.  Indeed,  historians  have 
as  a  rule  been  reckoned  “great”  by  reason  of  their  influence, 
their  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  their  own  time,  or  their 
literary  charm,  rather  than  because  they  have  exhibited  in 
their  writings  those  qualities  of  mind  and  temper  which  his¬ 
tory  is  supposed  to  demand  of  its  votaries.  Maitland  was  a 
far  truer  historian  than  Macaulay,  but  the  History  of  England 
was  a  “best-seller”  and  no  public  would  accord  that  distinc¬ 
tion  to  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond.  To  present  the  ascer¬ 
tainable  facts  and  permit  the  reader  to  interpret  them  for 
himself  is  not  an  alluring  adventure  for  a  propagandist  or  one 
gifted  with  the  spirit  of  artistry,  and  many  of  the  world’s 
“great”  historians  have  been  both.  For  such  wie  es  eigentlich 
gewesen  ist  is  a  maxim  at  once  too  humble  and  too  severe. 
They  must  needs  invade  the  realm  of  historical  philosophy. 
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and  seek  to  answer  that  ultimate  question  of  history,  why. 
Their  readers,  accepting  them  as  reporters  of  the  past,  rather 
than  as  historical  philosophers,  fail,  as  a  rule,  to  distinguish 
between  their  facts  and  their  interpretations.  The  historical 
conceptions  which  are  thus  conveyed,  and  the  coloring  that 
is  given  to  past  events,  get  diffused  by  a  host  of  lesser  lu¬ 
minaries,  and  infiltrate  thru  textbooks  into  the  schools  where 
they  are  uncritically  taught  and  unquestioningly  absorbed 
by  the  youth  of  the  land.  What  was  perhaps  merely  a  per¬ 
sonal  judgment  of  an  event  or  epoch,  resting  possibly  upon 
a  very  insufficient  induction,  may  thus  in  course  of  time 
become  a  cherished  national  conviction,  a  part  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  equipment  of  every  citizen,  very  few 
of  whom  have  even  heard  of  the  Bancroft  or  Freeman  or 
Treischke  whose  interpretations  have  been  indelibly  im¬ 
prest  upon  them  in  the  plastic  age  of  youth. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  the  effect  of  historical  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  public  opinion  and  national  policy  is  to  be 
found  in  Germany,  where  the  nationalistic  school  of  history 
sought  in  the  past  a  justification  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  state  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
and  the  House  of  Hohenzollern.  Karl  Hillebrand  told  the 
truth  about  the  German  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when,  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire 
he  said:  “History  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  impartiality 
on  which  its  writers  pride  themselves,  is,  above  and  before 
all,  national  and  Protestant.”  But  as  moulders  of  public 
opinion  and  promoters  of  an  egoistic  and  vaulting  national¬ 
ism,  German  historians  have  not  been  unique,  tho  for  the 
spread  of  their  hypotheses  and  opinions  they  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  an  educational  system  which  assures  to 
teachings  acceptable  to  the  state  the  widest  possible  diffu¬ 
sion  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  some  degree  every 
modern  nation  has  been  influenced  by  the  nationalistic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  history. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Priissophile  historians  suggests 
that  historical  interpretation  not  alone  determines  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  past,  but  profoundly  affects,  if  it  does  not  abso- 
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lutely  control,  our  forecast  of  the  future.  In  deposing  the 
God-inspired  seer  we  have  unconsciously  exalted  the  his¬ 
torian.  Every  man  his  own  prophet  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
but  the  yarn  for  the  weaving  of  his  prediction  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  only  from  the  historian’s  mill.  If  we  would  know  where 
we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  must  first  know  where 
we  were  yesterday.  Long  before  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
came  to  color  all  our  thinking,  before  the  phrase  “continuity 
of  history”  had  been  invented,  men  of  insight  knew  that 
prediction,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  rest  upon  history.  In 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Shakespeare  made  Warick  say: 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men’s  lives. 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased: 

The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life;  which  in  their  seeds. 

And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 

Among  English  historians  Seeley  was  especially  insistent 
upon  the  prophetic  function  of  his  calling,  and  in  Germany 
the  great  Ranke  was  so  profoundly  haunted  by  the  sense  of 
historic  predestination  that  he  could  write:  “It  is  impossible 
not  to  submit  to  what  is  historically  due.”  To  one  who  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  subtle  and  enduring  influence  of  a  nation’s 
history  as  learned  in  its  schools  and  preserved  in  its  tradi¬ 
tions  upon  the  character  and  ideals  of  its  peoples,  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  its  statesmanship,  and  its  sense  of  destiny,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  historian  must  appear  very  real  and  very 
heavy. 

In  our  own  country  historical  interpretation  has  naturally 
been  busy  with  the  epic  of  our  history,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  around  that  event  a  veritable  myth  has  grown 
up.  For  some  time  after  the  Revolution  it  was,  perhaps, 
inevitable  that  writers  on  American  history  who  dealt  with 
that  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  nation  should  approach  it  in 
the  spirit  of  apologists  and  partisans,  reflecting  in  their 
writings  the  fierce  animosities  engendered  by  the  conflict, 
and,  indeed,  contributing  powerfully  to  the  perpetuation  of 
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those  animosities.  It  is  only  within  the  last  generation  that 
the  Revolution  has  come  to  be  studied  in  a  fairer  and  more 
scientific  spirit,  with  the  desire  to  understand  rather  than 
to  justify.  The  revolt  from  England,  we  now  know,  was  no 
spontaneous  uprising  in  the  name  of  human  rights  of  a  whole 
people  in  revolt  against  tyranny;  it  was  the  work  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  minority,  strong  in  leadership,  agitation,  and  organi¬ 
zation,  who  contrived  to  carry  with  them  a  more  numerous 
mass  of  less  active  persons.  A  large  minority  of  the  col¬ 
onists,  probably  about  one-third,  comprising  many  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  substantial  members  of  their  respective 
communities,  disapproved  of  it,  remained  loyal  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  were  stigmatized  as  “Tories,”  suffer¬ 
ing  deprivation  of  property  and  every  species  of  indignity  at 
the  hands  of  their  exasperated  and  often  envious  neighbors. 
No  account  of  the  Revolution  that  does  not  picture  it  as  a 
civil  war,  involving  a  considerable  redistribution  of  property 
and  upheaval  of  society,  is  even  measurably  true  to  the  facts. 
Nor  can  the  view  be  seriously  entertained  any  longer  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  infatuation  of  a  king,  impelled  between 
fits  of  insanity  by  a  head-long  obstinacy,  and  serced  by 
cringing  and  incompetent  ministers.  The  older  school  of 
American  history  disregarded  what  did  not  suit  their  patri¬ 
otic  purposes.  They  slighted  the  arguments  and  ideals  of 
the  Loyalists,  ignored  the  British  Tory  side  of  the  case,  and 
exalted  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  so  doing  they  could  not 
fail  to  create  a  one-sided  and  grossly  distorted  conception  of 
the  Revolution. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Charles  Kendall  Adams  in  an 
article  in  the  Atlafitic  Monthly  called  attention  to  the  neglect 
of  important  aspects  of  the  Revolution  in  our  standard  his¬ 
tories.  They  conveyed,  he  said,  totally  false  impressions  of 
unanimity  among  the  colonists  in  support  of  the  Revolution ; 
they  glossed  over  jealousies  and  bickerings  among  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  themselves;  they  failed  to  make  clear  that  France 
and  Spain  were  waging  a  war  of  revenge  on  England.  In 
their  treatment  of  the  Revolution  he  pronounced  Hildreth 
and  Bancroft  “great  advocates  rather  than  great  judges.” 
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When  Moses  Coit  Tyler  had  the  courage  to  present  the  Loy¬ 
alist  side  of  the  case  in  his  Literary  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  published  in  1897,  he  almost  apologized  for  doing 
so.  That  genial  and  most  effective  iconoclast,  Sydney 
George  Fisher,  in  a  paper  on  The  legendary  and  myth-making 
process  in  histories  of  the  American  revolution  has  dwelt  upon 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  nationalistic  American  his¬ 
torians  were  greatly  indebted  for  their  conception  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  English 
Whigs,  who,  tho  their  party  was  in  a  small  minority  in 
Parliament  at  the  time,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  as  a  party  issue  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  and  discrediting  the  King  and  his  Tory  ministers. 
In  particular  he  shows  that  the  historians  drew  heavily  upon 
the  convenient  summaries  of  current  political  events,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  which  covered 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  prepared  by  the  Whig 
champion,  Burke.  All  the  early  historians  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  whose  works  enjoyed  popularity  and  exerted  influence 
accepted,  in  the  main,  the  Whig  theory,  according  to  which 
the  King  and  his  Tory  myrmidons  were  the  Jons  et  origo 
malorum,  and  the  virtuous  Whigs,  had  they  been  in  power, 
would  have  saved  the  empire  by  their  spirit  of  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness.  It  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  that 
incomparable  myth-maker.  Mason  L.  Weems,  who  in  his 
Life  of  Washington  and  other  biographies  drest  the  con¬ 
ventional  story  in  a  “literary”  form  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
his  readers,  but  it  is  really  impertinent  to  laugh  at  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  American  writers. 

Informed  students  of  American  history  can  no  longer 
accept  the  traditional  interpretation.  Dispassionate  investi¬ 
gation  in  the  original  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  altered  many  time-honored  conceptions  and  judg¬ 
ments.  The  writings  of  Lecky,  Tyler,  Fisher,  Beer,  and  other 
recent  scholars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extensive  monographic 
literature  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the  Revolution,  have 
corrected  many  earlier  misconceptions  and  errors.  More- 
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over,  the  material  available  for  the  use  of  students  has  been 
vastly  enlarged. 

But  the  re-writing  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  has  only 
just  begun  to  affect  the  textbooks,  especially  those  in  use  in 
the  elementary  schools,  from  which  the  average  American 
gains  his  impressions  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  of  England.  In  a  modest  little  volume  entitled  The 
American  revolution  in  our  school  textbooks  (New  York; 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  1917)  Mr.  Charles  Altschul 
prints  extracts  from  a  large  number  of  elementary  texts  of 
American  history,  which  are  or  have  been  in  use  in  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of  their  treatment 
of  the  events  and  conditions  of  the  critical  period  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Altschul,  who  is 
a  business  man  and  not  an  historian,  was  induced  to  make 
this  investigation  by  reason  of  his  interest  in  accounting 
for  the  absence  of  genuine  and  spontaneous  popular  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  during  the 
first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  present  war.  Recognizing, 
as  every  fair-minded  American  must,  the  essential  unity  of 
the  British  and  American  peoples  in  political  ideas  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  well  as  in  language,  he  suspected  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  was  to  be  found  in  the  impressions  of  England 
gained  by  American  children  in  their  early  school  days  from 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  as  presented  in  the  elementary 
textbooks  of  American  history.  From  the  extracts,  which 
fill  most  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Altschul  draws  the  following 
conclusions: 

The  great  majority  of  history  textbooks,  used  in  our  public 
schools  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  gave  a  very  incomplete  pic¬ 
ture  of  general  political  conditions  in  England  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution,  and  either  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  great 
efforts  made  by  prominent  Englishmen  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies, 
or  mentioned  them  only  casually; 

The  number  of  separate  history  textbooks  which  gave  this 
incomplete  picture  was  not  only  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
those  giving  more  complete  information,  but  the  former  circu- 
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lated  in  many  more  communities  thruout  our  country  than  the 
latter; 

The  public  mind  must  thereby  have  been  prejudiced  against 
England; 

The  children  now  studying  American  history  in  the  public 
schools  have  a  far  greater  number  of  textbooks  available  which 
give  relatively  complete  information  on  this  subject;  but  the 
improvement  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  marked  to  prevent 
continued  growth  of  unfounded  prejudice  against  England. 

In  a  brief  but  illuminating  Introduction  Professor  Shot- 
well  suggests  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Altschul’s  inquiry  upon  the 
larger  question  of  historical  interpretation  in  its  relation  to 
public  opinion  and  national  policy.  From  the  teaching  of 
history,  he  says,  may  come  “either  a  clarification  of  our  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  process  of  which  the 
present  forms  but  a  momentary  part,  or  else  a  perpetuation 
of  misunderstandings  which  prejudice  and  uncritical  habits 
of  mind  have  fastened  upon  us.  In  either  case,  as  we  see  it 
now,  the  historian,  with  all  the  varied  data  of  the  past  to 
draw  upon,  has  in  his  hands  more  than  we  had  formerly 
imagined  of  the  moulding  of  opinion  in  the  present,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  direction — in  general  lines — of  future 
policies.” 

As  a  nation  we  have  not  yet  past  wholly  out  of  that 
psychological  state  to  which  Thomas  Paine  alluded  in  words 
written  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago:  “The  children  in 
the  streets  are  from  their  cradle  bred  to  consider  her  [Britain] 
as  their  only  foe.  They  hear  of  her  cruelties;  of  their 
fathers,  uncles,  and  kindred  killed ;  they  see  the  remains  of 
burnt  and  destroyed  houses,  and  the  common  tradition 
of  the  school  they  go  to,  tells  them,  these  things  were 
done  by  the  British.”  Hitherto  internationalists  have  given 
far  more  attention  to  the  mechanics  than  to  the  psychology 
of  peace.  Reduction  of  competitive  armaments,  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  munition  plants,  democratic  control  of 
foreign  policy,  rectification  of  national  frontiers,  emanci¬ 
pation  of  opprest  nationalities,  international  tribunals  and 
commissions,  peace  leagues  and  compulsory  arbitration  of 
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inter-state  disputes — in  proposals  such  as  these  they  have 
been  deeply  interested.  But  they  have  not  very  seriously 
envisaged  their  problem  as  one  involving  the  schools.  The 
world  today  is  not  only  not  organized  for  peace;  it  is  not 
educated  for  peace.  Shall  popular  education  in  general, 
and  the  teaching  of  history  in  particular,  foster  true  or  false 
patriotism;  shall  it  promote  international  cooperation,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  peace,  or  self-entolling  nationalism,  rivalry,  and 
war?  It  is  for  us  to  say. 

Robert  Livingston  Schuyler 

Columbia  University 


II 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  YARDSTICK 

This  is  an  age  of  efficiency.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  no 
indictment  of  a  school  can  be  more  severe  than  to  say  it  is 
inefficient.  Mr.  Flexner  has  pictured  for  us  a  modern  school 
in  which  efficiency  permeates  the  aims,  curriculum,  and 
methods.  The  spirit  of  “conserv'ation  of  our  resources”  has 
at  last  entered  the  school ;  we  now  strive  to  use  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  formerly  wasted,  and  to  discard  any  wasteful  methods. 
No  pupil  should  be  lost,  permitted  to  fall  by  the  educational 
wayside;  no  methods  should  be  used  whose  efficiency  can 
not  be  demonstrated.  A  modern  efficiency  expert  has 
proved  that  spanking  will  soon  be  a  lost  art  because  the  up¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  arm  is  all  waste  effort. 

Efficiency  can  only  be  demonstrated  when  methods  and 
results  can  be  correctly  measured.  Accordingly,  we  have 
been  flooded  with  an  awe-inspiring  mass  of  measurement 
scales  of  every  sort.  We  now  measure  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  system  by  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  elimination 
and  retardation  among  its  pupils,  by  figuring  the  cost  per 
pupil  hour  in  each  subject,  by  knowing  the  construction  cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  each  building,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  Edu¬ 
cational  efficiency  experts,  often  at  considerable  cost,  are 
brought  into  our  systems  to  apply  these  measurement  scales 
or  yardsticks.  The  efficient  instruction  is  tested  thru  scales 
for  spelling,  arithmetic,  composition,  writing,  drawing,  Latin, 
German,  and  French.  Pupils’  intelligence  may,  we  are  told, 
be  accurately  measured  in  Binet-Simon  or  Terman  units. 
Teacher  efficiency  is  now  being  measured  too;  scores  of  dif- 
[  ferent  scales  for  rating  teachers  have  been  evolved  in  the 

I  past  few  months.  We  may  soon  expect  to  be  rated  on  some 

P  such  scale  as  this :  rosy  cheeks,  indicating  good  health,  add 

f  ten  per  cent;  gaudy  necktie,  deduct  five  per  cent;  good 
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handwriting,  add  fifteen  per  cent;  rasping  voice,  deduct 
eight  per  cent.  Efficiency  and  tests  of  efficiency  are  to  be 
found  everywhere. 

A  yardstick  is  a  useful  thing  to  have  about  the  house; 
yardsticks  are  also  valuable  in  the  school.  Indefiniteness  of 
aim  and  vagueness  of  method,  too  often  characteristic  of  the 
school  of  yesterday,  can  find  no  justification  in  the  school  of 
tomorrow.  These  faults  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the 
use  of  the  measuring  yardstick.  Teaching,  like  every  other 
industry,  must  be  made  efficient.  Even  college  teachers  may 
soon  find  themselves  stood  up  beside  a  yardstick  of  efficiency ; 
football  coaches  are  rated  by  their  teams’  success  in  winning 
games;  why  should  not  college  professors  be  rated  upon  a 
similar  basis?  The  university  president  of  the  future  will  cer¬ 
tainly  need  to  be  a  human  efficiency  engineer. 

But  before  this  wave  of  efficiency  engulfs  us  it  may  be  wise 
to  suggest  that  some  things  are  worth  while  even  tho  their 
inefficiency  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  Church  of  today  is  not 
a  very  efficient  institution,  whether  your  yardstick  be  that 
supplied  by  scientific  management  or  by  Billy  Sunday,  and 
yet  there  are  many  who  do  not  believe  that  this  inefficient 
Church  should  be  discarded.  Certainly,  there  are  places  in 
life  where  there  may  be  a  danger  of  worshiping  the  yardstick 
too  much.  In  educational  affairs  this  bowing  down  at  the 
shrine  of  efficiency  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  study,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  in  the  teacher’s 
attitude  toward  his  profession. 

There  are  some  subjects  of  value  for  the  curriculum  of  a 
modern  school,  whose  efficiency  can  not  be  measured  by  any 
yardstick.  We  are  saying  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
necessity  of  having  subjects  “function”  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  study  them.  On  this  basis  there  will  be  practically  no 
justification  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  classics, 
much  of  the  modern  languages,  and  most  of  history.  Modem 
schoolmen  tell  us  that  all  the  mathematics  we  will  ever  use 
in  daily  life  could  be  taught  in  one  month  in  the  eighth  grade; 
none  but  a  future  Latin  teacher  ever  makes  direct  use  of  his 
dearly  bought  classical  knowledge;  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
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our  modern  language  pupils  will  ever  be  really  able  to  speak 
the  languages  studied.  “Off  with  their  heads,”  shouts  the 
educational  Duchess,  as  you  and  I,  Alices  in  the  Wonderland 
of  Education,  stand  sadly  and  silently  gazing  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  former  friends.  True,  you  can  not  measure  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  these  subjects  by  any  current  yardstick,  and  yet, 
unlike  Mr.  Flexner,  some  of  us  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  there  is  still  a  justification  for  teaching  these 
same  inefficient,  immeasurable  subjects. 

The  yardstick  most  popular  in  testing  modern  curriculums 
is:  how  much  does  this  subject  prepare  a  pupil  for  his  job? 
Splendid  as  are  courses  which  can  rate  one  hundred  per  cent 
when  measured  by  such  a  yardstick,  I  firmly  believe  we 
should  teach  in  our  public  schools  some  subjects  whose  rating 
on  this  yardstick  may  be  almost  zero.  *  There  is  a  danger  of 
overdoing  vocational  education.  It  is  well  to  heed  the  recent 
words  of  President  Butler  of  Columbia : 

The  younger  generation  shows  many  signs  of  being  too  impa¬ 
tient  to  prepare  for  life.  What  is  called  vocational  training  is  be¬ 
ing  steadily  pushed  down  thru  the  secondary  into  the  elementary 
schools,  and  presumably  it  will  soon  reach  the  cradle.  The  old 
notion  that  a  child  should  be  so  trained  as  to  have  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  possession  of  its  faculties  in  order  to  rise  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  to  gain  larger  rewards,  and  to  render  more  complete  ser¬ 
vice,  has  given  way  to  the  new  notion  that  it  is  quite  enough  if  a 
child  is  trained  in  some  aptitude  to  enable  it  to  stay  where  it 
first  finds  itself.  .  .  The  basis  for  any  true  vocational  prepara¬ 

tion  is  training  to  know  a  few  things  well  and  thoroly,  and  in  gain¬ 
ing  such  knowledge  to  form  those  habits  of  mind  and  of  will  that 
fit  the  individual  to  meet  new  duties  and  unforeseen  emergencies. 

Lord  Balfour  in  England  has  sounded  the  same  note  of 
caution :  “We  often  hear  it  said  that  learning  should  have  a 
practical  purpose;  and  that  sounds  reasonable  enough  until 
we  inquire  what  is  meant  by  ‘practical’.  Then  we  usually 
find  that  practical  means  money-getting.  We  are  told  that 
learning  is  only  valuable  if  it  helps  a  man  in  the  struggle  for 
life*  but  if  that  is  ever  generally  believed  the  schools  will 
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change  their  nature  and  our  civilization  will  become  only  an 
elaborately  organized  barbarism.” 

There  is  something  suggestive  in  the  story  told  of  a  very 
efficient  American  who  visited  Cambridge  University,  and 
who  cynically  commented  upon  the  tremendous  waste  of 
buildings  and  human  energy  in  that  very  antiquated  institu¬ 
tion.  Meeting  one  of  the  dons,  he  satirically  inquired,  “What 
do  you  manufacture  here?”  “Power,  sir,”  said  the  don.  “In¬ 
deed!  What  kind  of  power?”  “Come  along  with  me  and  I 
will  show  you.”  They  went  into  a  nearby  room.  The  wall 
was  covered  with  pictures.  “These  are  some  of  our  products,” 
said  the  don,  and  pointed  out  Spenser,  Dryden,  Milton,  Gray, 
Byron,  Tennyson,  Cromwell,  Wilberforce,  Macaulay,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Newton,  and  hosts  of  other  men  who  have  contributed 
to  life. 

An  education  may  be  one  hundred  per  cent  efficient  from 
the  standpoint  of  training  a  boy  for  a  job  and  yet  absolutely 
pernicious  in  the  way  it  trains  him  to  look  upon  life.  I  can 
not  tell  you  what  it  is — I  suppose  character  is  the  nearest 
verbal  approach  to  it — but  I  do  believe  that  this  same  prac¬ 
tical,  efficient  education,  so  splendidly  measurable  with  the 
educational  yardstick,  may  yet  be  an  absolute  failure  if  it 
does  not  train  the  boy  for  something  beside  getting  a  living. 
I  found  the  other  day  in  my  Dickens  what  is  one  of  the 
earliest  literary  references  to  vocational  education.  Those  of 
you  who  remember  your  Oliver  Twist  will  recognize  it. 

“Is  my  pocket  handkerchief  hanging  out  of  my  pocket,  my 
dear?”  said  Fagin,  stopping  short. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Oliver. 

“See  if  you  can  take  it  out,  without  my  feeling  it:  as  you  saw 
them  do  when  they  were  at  play  this  morning.” 

Oliver  held  up  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  with  one  hand,  as  he 
had  seen  the  Dodger  hold  it;  and  drew  the  handkerchief  lightly 
out  of  it  with  the  other. 

“Is  it  gone?”  cried  the  Jew. 

“Here  it  is,  sir,”  said  Oliver,  showing  it  in  his  hand. 

“You’re  a  clever  boy,  my  dear,”  said  the  playful  old  gentleman, 
patting  Oliver  on  the  head  approvingly.  “I  never  saw  a  sharper 
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lad.  Here’s  a  shilling  for  you.  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you’ll  be 
the  greatest  man  of  the  time.” 

This  principle  of  preparation  for  a  job  by  vocational  effi¬ 
ciency  has  largely  come  to  us  thru  imitation  of  German 
efficiency.  Some  of  us  who  in  educational  affairs  have  been 
willing  to  imitate  Germany’s  efficiency  might  well  recognize 
that  “God  or  the  devil  made  one  Germany  and  that  one  is 
enough.”  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about  military 
training  in  the  schools.  Some  of  you  have  heard  Professor 
Snedden  point  out  that  no  education  that  we  have  ever  had 
has  been  so  inefficient,  from  the  vocational  standpoint,  as  the 
military  work  in  our  schools.  What  we  need  is  not  so  much 
courses  in  drilling  and  the  manual  of  arms  as  work,  like  that 
undertaken  by  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  which  aims  to  de¬ 
velop  courage,  chivalry,  and  resourcefulness,  a  clean  mind  in 
a  strong  body.  The  newly  adopted  New  York  system  goes 
far  along  this  way. 

Again,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  a  boy’s  job  may 
change,  and  that  the  school  may  well  teach  him  some  sub¬ 
jects  whose  practical  value  can  neither  be  demonstrated  nor 
measured.  I  suppose  that  is  the  idea  Professor  Erskine  had 
in  his  clever  ode  to  Dr.  Flexner. 

Just  after  the  Board  had  brought  the  schools  up  to  date. 

To  prepare  you  for  your  Life  Work 
Without  teaching  one  superfluous  thing, 

Jim  Reilly  presented  himself  to  be  educated. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  bricklayer. 

So  they  taught  him  to  be  a  perfect  bricklayer 
And  nothing  more. 

He  knew  so  much  about  bricklaying  that  the  contractor  made  him 
a  partner. 

But  he  knew  nothing  about  figuring  costs. 

Nor  about  bookkeeping. 

Nor  about  real  estate. 

And  he  was  too  proud  to  go  back  to  night  school. 

So  he  hired  a  tutor,  who  taught  him  these  things. 

Prospering  at  last,  and  meeting  other  men  as  wealthy  as  he. 
Whenever  the  conversation  started,  he’d  say  to  himself : 

“I’ll  lie  low  till  it  comes  my  way — 
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Then  I’ll  show  ’em!” 

But  they  never  mentioned  bricklaying, 

Nor  the  art  of  being  a  foreman, 

Nor  the  whole  duty  of  being  a  contractor. 

Nor  figuring  costs. 

Nor  real  estate; 

So  Jim  never  said  anything. 

But  he  sent  his  son  to  college. 

Furthermore,  we  can  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  eight-hour  day — which  is  now  applied  to  nearly 
everyone  except  teachers — lays  upon  the  school  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  training  for  the  eight  hours  of  pleasure  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  Our  countrymen  may  be  justly  indicted  for  their  profli¬ 
gate  use  of  leisure  time.  We  Americans  are  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  outside  stimuli  for  recreation.  May  not  the 
school  have  a  responsibility  for  developing  within  a  boy 
a  capacity  for  enjoyment  centered  in  his  own  mind?  You 
can  not  measure  that;  but  should  not  our  schools  try  to 
develop  it? 

Moreover,  a  man  is  not  going  to  work  all  his  life.  Has  the 
school  no  responsibility  for  making  old  age  happier?  Presi¬ 
dent  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth,  in  his  stimulating  Inaugural 
laid  upon  the  college  the  responsibility  for  preparing  men  to 
enjoy  the  later  years  of  life.  Should  not  the  school  share  this, 
even  tho  you  can  not  measure  its  efficiency  in  so  doing? 

The  Greeks  believed  that  education  should  aim  to  prepare 
a  man  not  alone  for  living,  but  for  his  service  to  the  state. 
Aristotle  said :  “It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  which  parents  should  train  their  sons,  not  as  being 
useful  and  necessary,  but  because  it  is  liberal  or  noble.” 
Your  modern,  easily  measurable,  vocational  education  tends 
to  teach  that  every  man  stands  for  himself  alone,  and  not 
for  the  contribution  which  he  may  make  to  the  state  and 
society.  There  is  a  training  which  should  be  undergone  in 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  to  make  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  useful  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Modern  education 
stresses  getters,  but  what  the  world  needs  is  well-trained 
men  who  are  also  givers. 
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In  the  second  place  a  too  vigorous  worship  of  the  yardstick 
leads  to  very  unfortunate  results  in  the  treatment  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils.  The  teacher  who  has  a  yardstick  standard 
which  is  inflexible  forgets  that  pupils  are  “born  short  and 
born  long.”  This  world  contains  brown  mice,  as  well  as  black 
mice  and  white  mice,  as  Herbert  Quick  has  so  splendidly 
shown  us  in  his  educational  novel.  No  one  yardstick  can 
fairly  be  applied  to  all.  The  teacher  who  worships  the  yard¬ 
stick  and  supposes  every  pupil  in  algebra  or  Latin  or  arith¬ 
metic  to  be  able  to  reach  a  certain  mark  on  it,  sacrifices 
many  a  boy  or  girl  for  the  sake  of  the  yardstick.  An  algebra 
teacher  recently  said :  “Early  in  the  year  I  discover  the  group 
which  can  ‘get’  algebra;  it  is  usually  about  tw^enty-five  per 
cent.  To  these  I  give  my  whole  time  and  let  the  remainder 
shift  for  themselves.  I  told  these  fellows,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  frankly  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  unless  they  got 
up  steam  we  would  leave  them  behind  in  June.  There  is  no 
use  wasting  time  on  that  crowd.  They  could  not  get  algebra 
if  they  stayed  here  a  hundred  years.”  A  teacher  who  wor¬ 
ships  the  yardstick  standard  to  that  extent  has  no  place  in  the 
public  schools.  If  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  your  course  are  failing,  there  is  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  your  yardstick.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  high  school 
algebra  and  Latin  for  high  school  pupils  who  are  able  to 
“get”  them.  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  forced  on  every 
high  school  girl  and  boy,  however.  That,  too,  is  a  mere  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  educational  yardstick.  Some  of  us  are  teaching 
as  tho  we  were  training  a  small  selected  track  team  instead 
of  drilling  a  large  gymnasium  class.  A  teacher’s  value  can 
be  tested  as  much  by  the  pupils  who  fail  as  by  those  who 
succeed.  Many  who  question  the  introduction  of  vocational 
subjects  and  who  believe  that  some  things  may  be  worth 
teaching  even  if  they  can  not  be  measured  by  the  yardstick, 
are,  by  their  ruthless  application  of  the  yardstick  standard 
in  their  own  classes,  doing  much  to  oust  Latin  and  mathe¬ 
matics  from  our  high  schools.  Let  us  not  worship  the  yard¬ 
stick  so  much  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests  of  each  individual  pupil.  If  a  girl  can  not  “get”  alge- 
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bra  let  us  have  our  course  of  study  so  planned  that  she  can  be 
allowed  to  “get”  something  else. 

Another  phase  of  this  problem  is  worth  noting:  some 
teachers  have  a  mark  so  low  on  the  yardstick  that  they  are 
doing  nothing  to  stimulate  the  able  super-normal  boys  and 
girls.  We  have  been  talking  a  good  deal  in  recent  years  about 
the  sub-normal ;  we  need  the  challenge  of  doing  all  we  can  to 
spur  on  the  boy  who  can  without  much  effort  surpass  the 
average  which  we  have  set  for  the  class.  For  many  boys  and 
girls  high  school  work  is  too  easy;  they  need  either  to  have 
more  required  of  them  or  to  be  stirred  to  do,  voluntarily, 
more  work  because  of  the  inspiration  of  their  teachers.  Thus 
a  blind  worship  of  a  yardstick  standard  works  injury  both 
to  the  pupils  who  can  not  reach  the  standard  and  to  those 
whose  ability  enables  them  to  far  surpass  it. 

Finally,  the  worship  of  the  yardstick  may  be  overdone  in 
testing  the  teacher’s  ability  and  usefulness.  There  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  today  of  making  teaching  mechanical,  machine-like. 
Superintendent  McAndrew  has  suggested,  perhaps  play¬ 
fully,  the  invention  of  some  examination  marking  machine 
which  shall  automatically  mark  all  the  errors  in  pupils’  work. 
Edison  states  that  soon  geography  may  be  taught  much  more 
efficiently  by  projecting  four  reels  of  moving  pictures. 
Many  of  the  scales  for  testing  teachers’  efficiency  leave  out  of 
account  those  immeasurable  qualities,  service  and  devotion. 
I  re-read  my  Emerson  and  I  find  him  saying  nothing  at  all 
about  efficiency.  I  turn  to  the  Great  Teacher  and  I  find  that 
he  would  be  scaled  very  low  on  most  efficiency  yardsticks  of 
today — he  was  such  an  absolute  failure  that  his  countrymen 
killed  him.  His  definition  of  greatness  and  usefulness  was 
certainly  not  in  keeping  with  modern  efficiency  standards: 
“He  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant 
of  all.” 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  teacher  tell  a  class  of  normal  school 
girls  that  if  they  faithfully  and  efficiently  kept  school  for  six 
hours  a  day  the  rest  of  the  day  was  their  own;  they  were 
only  hired  to  work  while  they  were  in  school.  Fortunately 
the  girls  did  not  define  teaching  in  any  such  narrow,  ma- 
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terialistic,  mere  efficient  terms;  they  protested  that  they 
were  at  the  call  of  their  communities  the  whole  day;  their  job 
was  not  done  when  the  schoolhouse  closed.  Jesus  Christ 
preached  that  same  lesson  of  immeasurable  devotion  to  duty. 
He  told  his  class  of  disciples,  who  wanted  to  know  what  their 
responsibility  was,  that  they  should  call  themselves  unprofit¬ 
able  servants  when  they  had  merely  done  their  duty.  He  put 
it  in  even  more  vivid  fashion :  “Whosoever  would  compel  thee 
to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.”  The  job  was  not  done 
when  the  whistle  blew;  six  hours  a  day  was  not  enough; 
consecration  and  devotion,  rather  than  mere  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  duty,  were  necessary. 

Teaching  today  is  in  danger  of  over-professionalisation. 
Benson  warns  us  of  the  danger  in  thinking  of  it  as  a  craft 
rather  than  an  art.  We  are  promoting  teachers’  unions, 
demanding  higher  wages,  pensions,  and  “our  rights.”  In 
certain  universities — and  in  certain  very  new  books — flam¬ 
boyant  claims  are  made  of  teaching  all  the  secrets  and 
methods  of  our  trade.  States  are,  increasingly,  demanding 
that  teachers  reach  a  certain  mark  on  the  educational  yard¬ 
stick  before  they  shall  be  allowed  to  teach.  Right  as  is  this 
professional  preparation,  there  is  grave  danger  of  stressing 
only  those  somewhat  mechanical,  easily  measurable  abili¬ 
ties.  Dean  Russell  has  wisely  urged  that  the  war  crisis  makes 
character  qualifications  more  important  than  ever  before. 
The  world  is  bleeding  today  because  the  most  efficient  nation 
history  has  known  crowned  selfishness  and  might  above  sac¬ 
rifice  and  right.  Character,  writes  President  Wilson,  is  in¬ 
evitably  a  by-product ;  it  can  not  be  taught,  nor  measured  by 
any  scale  ever  devised.  Never  did  the  teaching  profession 
have  greater  need  of  the  most  manly  men,  the  most  womanly 
women,  true  leaders,  recognized  as  such  by  their  character, 
culture,  and  charm. 

The  world  will  always  go  to  school  to  Shakespeare — he 
knew  no  pedagogy,  but  he  knew  life.  On  the  caskets  testing 
Portia’s  suitors,  he  gave  the  challenge  of  measurable  effi¬ 
ciency  or  of  willing  service  and  sacrifice.  Upon  the  gold, 
“Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire;”  the 
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silver,  “Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves;” 
and  on  the  dull,  forbidding  lead,  “Who  chooseth  me  must  give 
and  hazard  all  he  hath.”  The  gold  and  silver  caskets  con¬ 
tained  the  skull  and  fool’s  head — frequent  results  of  mere 
efficiency;  the  lead,  fair  Portia’s  picture,  the  object  of  the 
quest.  There  are  many  today  who  might  be  rated  highly 
efficient  on  the  yardstick  of  getting  what  they  deserve ;  there 
are  those  who  have,  as  their  motto  in  life,  to  get  what  others 
desire;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  the  true  test  of  a  teacher’s 
efficiency,  the  true  test  of  a  teacher’s  convention,  will  be 
whether  you  and  I  go  back  to  our  tasks,  not  with  the  spirit 
of  getting,  but  with  the  spirit  of  giving  and  hazarding  all  we 
have. 

James  L.  McConaughy 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


Ill 


THE  OXI'ORD  DOCTORATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Some  who  appreciate  the  uniqueness  of  Oxford  and,  at  the 
same  time,  know  the  needs  of  American  students,  urged  the 
oldest  British  university  long  since  to  institute  the  Doctorate 
of  Philosophy.  Thanks  in  part  to  these  friendly  suggestions, 
but  more,  as  I  judge,  to  the  presence  of  the  Rhodes  scholars, 
the  Oxford  authorities  have  approved  recently  the  necessary 
Statutes  creating  this  degree.  The  move  is  of  such  general 
interest  to  American  academic  circles  that  no  excuse  need 
be  made  for  considering  it  in  several  aspects.  At  the  outset, 
one  might  well  ask.  Why  the  hesitation?  For,  twenty-one 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  indicated  the  advisability  of  the 
plan  to  prominent  members  of  the  university.  A  reply  may 
serve  to  elucidate  not  merely  the  past,  but  some  points  in  the 
new  Statutes. 

I 

F'ounded,  as  legend  alleges,  in  the  ninth  century,  Oxford 
was  a  privileged  medieval  corporation.  Moreover,  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  maintained  self-sufficiency  and  guarded  inde¬ 
pendence  wonderfully.  It  is  necessary  to  recall,  therefore, 
that  a  medieval  corporation  embraces  individual  members, 
who  take  their  places  according  to  grades.  Further,  trans¬ 
ference  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  implies  {a)  accredited 
membership  in  the  corporation,  {b)  prior  admission  to  the 
lower  grade.  Hence,  to  become  a  Bachelor,  one  must  be  a 
member  of  the  university,  in  pupilage;  to  become  a  Master, 
one  must  be  a  Bachelor;  to  become  a  Doctor,  one  must  be  a 
Master.  No  doubt,  as  medieval  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  receded  more  and  more  into  a  dim  past,  these  grades 
lost  something  of  significance.  The  Doctorate  was  most  af¬ 
fected.  It  edased  to  be  the  badge  of  superiority,  even  of 
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competence,  and  became  a  convention  to  a  great  extent. 
Another  badge  sufficed,  and  new  associations  prevailed. 

Thruout  the  nineteenth  century,  then,  the  Doctorate  was 
eclipsed,  for  immediate  academic  purposes,  by  the  “Class” 
system.  Among  the  several  mysterious  characteristics  of  the 
British  universities,  the  average  American  finds  this  one 
among  the  most  mysterious.  Our  A.B.  is  “the  night  in  which 
all  cows  are  black.”  It  may  mean  anything  and,  as  a  result, 
it  too  often  means  nothing.  So  much  so,  that  there  is  no  em¬ 
phatic  reason  why  it  should  not  be  conferred  upon  every 
American  citizen  at  birth!  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Oxford 
B.A.  carries  a  very  definite  significance,  its  implications  are 
familiar  even  to  the  general  public.  This  is  effected  by  the 
division  of  degrees  into  “Pass”  and  “Class.”  A  Pass  degree 
carries  no  intellectual  weight,  it  certifies  no  mastery.  It 
implies  that  a  man  has  resided  for  three  years,  has  not  broken 
rules  too  flagrantly,  and  has  past  examinations  so  simple  as 
to  present  little  difficulty  to  anyone  of  fair  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  To  “take  a  Class,”  especially  a  high  Class,  is  a  totally 
different  affair.  It  indicates  that  the  candidate  has  special¬ 
ized  in  a  specific,  if  broad,  field — classics,  mathematics, 
history,  physics,  and  so  forth;  that,  as  the  issue  of  severe 
and  extensive  examinations,  in  which  he  competes  with  the 
men  of  his  year,  he  had  been  “placed  in  the  First,  Second, 
Third,  or  Fourth  Class  in  Honours,”  as  the  case  may  be. 
Now,  it  was  this  system  as  applied  to  the  B.A.  that  rendered 
the  Doctorate  superfluous  for  the  successful  Oxford  scholar. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  high  Class  can,  often  does,  determine 
a  man’s  entire  career.  Nor  should  we  be  surprized,  for  a 
good  Class  represents  more  knowledge,  and  very  much 
greater  ability  to  handle  it,  than  is  displayed  by  our  average 
doctorial  examinee.  Accordingly,  the  triumphant  end  of  an 
Oxford  course  is,  not  a  Doctorate,  but  a  First  Class  B.A. 
Constantly,  in  after  life,  a  man  will  find  himself  confronted 
with  the  question  whether  he  took  a  “high  degree,”  and  the 
reference  is  always  to  the  B.A.  A  First  Class  and,  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  good  Second,  came  to  be  a  passport  to 
preferment,  not  in  the  teaching  profession  alone,  but  in  other 
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walks  of  life.  The  list  of  eminent  Englishmen,  whose  names 
are  familiar  even  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  who  made  such  a 
start,  is  remarkable. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Doctorates  survived  as  badges  of 
the  clerical  and  medical  professions.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  not  able  naturalists  or  humanists  were  “doctored,”  it 
was  a  matter  of  honorificundability — they  had  probably  done 
their  perfect  work,  and  were  nigh  ready  for  the  shelf.  Very 
naturally,  then,  Oxford  was  inclined  to  smile  at  the  Ph.D., 
with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  irony.  The  Herr  Doktor  was 
viewed  as  a  curious,  amusing  or  interesting  specimen  of 
Teutonic  formalism.  While  the  American  Doctorate  did 
not  become  known  till  yesterday,  and  our  notorious  weakness 
precisely  in  disciplines  where  Oxford  is  strongest  tarnished  its 
repute.  Obviously,  circumstances  being  what  they  were,  the 
Oxford  man  could  see  little  or  no  meaning  in  the  Ph.D. 
Rather,  he  was  prone  to  thank  God  that  the  First  Class  could 
be  neither  Potsdamned  nor  vulgarised.  So  the  Ph.D.  seemed 
unnecessary,  when  it  was  not  suspect.  Besides,  it  could  not 
be  made  to  fit  promotion  from  the  B.A.  thru  Mastership. 

II 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century — in  the  later 
eighties,  to  be  precise — the  question  of  Doctorates  attainable 
by  postgraduate  study  was  agitated,  mainly  in  the  Scottish 
universities.  As  a  result,  the  Scottish  Universities  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1888  instituted  three  Doctorates  which,  by  Statute, 
must  be  earned  and  can  not  be  conferred  causa  honoris 
tantum.  They  were  the  D.Phil.,  D.Litt.,  and  D.Sc.,  awarded 
for  eminence  in  philosophy,  the  humanities,  and  the  sciences 
respectively.  The  requirements,  which  do  not  concern  us 
here,  were  so  drawn  as  to  be  difficult  of  fulfilment  by  non¬ 
graduates  of  the  Scottish  universities;  and  the  degrees,  in 
Philosophy  and  Letters  particularly,  have  been  gained  almost 
exclusively  by  men  of  more  or  less  established  reputation. 
In  many  respects,  they  present  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
French  Doctor  at.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  have  urged  the 
Scottish  universities  to  make  provision  for  a  Doctorate  under 
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conditions  that  Americans  might  meet.  But,  so  far,  nothing 
has  been  done.  Following  the  lead  of  the  Scottish  universi¬ 
ties,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  instituted  the  degrees  of  D.Litt. 
and  D.Sc.  (Litt.D.  and  Sc.D.  at  Cambridge).  To  this  point, 
they  have  been  awarded  to  distinguished  graduates  of  these 
universities  and,  as  honorary  degrees,  to  eminent  foreigners, 
d'hey  are  earned  exclusively  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gradu¬ 
ates,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  Consequently,  foreign  graduate 
students  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  Americans,  Oxford  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fill  the  gap  by  instituting  two  baccalaureate  de¬ 
grees,  in  Letters  and  Science  respectively  (B.Litt.  and  B.Sc.). 
This  move  was  probably  due  to  the  medieval  tradition,  that 
one  must  enter  the  corporation  by  way  of  a  Bachelor’s 
degree.  Unfortunately,  the  B.Litt.  (B.L.)  degree,  familiar 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  survival  from  the  transition  period 
of  the  nineties,  when  the  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.L.  were  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Literary  College,  the  two  last  being  held  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  A.B.,  the  B.L.  emphatically  the  “lame  duck.” 
Similarly,  the  B.S.,  thanks  to  professional  or  technical  asso¬ 
ciations,  had  no  connection  with  graduate  work  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned.  Naturally,  then,  the  Oxford  postgraduate 
awards  possest  little  attraction,  because  their  implications 
were  not  evident  on  the  face  of  them  to  the  American  public. 
Indeed,  our  reference  was  entirely  different.  I  take  it  that  a 
gradual  appreciation  of  these  facts,  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  Rhodes  scholars,  led  the  Oxford  authorities  to  recognise 
the  need  for  the  Ph.D.,  if  American  advanced  students  were 
to  be  attracted  in  any  numbers. 

Ill 

In  so  far  as  they  affect  American  candidates,  the  Statutes 
for  the  Ph.D.  contain  the  following  essential  provisions: 

1.  Age  must  not  be  less  than  twenty- two  at  the  time  of  admis¬ 
sion. 

2.  Possession  of  a  degree  to  be  approved,  and  from  a  univer¬ 
sity  to  be  approved  by  the  Committee  for  Advanced  Studies. 

3.  An  undergraduate  course  of  at  least  four  years. 
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4.  Production  of  evidence  of  fitness  to  engage  in  research  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  Committee  for  Advanced  Studies. 

5.  A  minimum  residence  of  two  academic  years  as  a  matricu¬ 
lated  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  minimum  period  of 
study  of  two  years  and  nine  months.  Thus,  part  of  the  course 
may  be  pursued  away  from  Oxford  and,  specifically,  six  months  of 
it  may  be  pursued  at  the  university  where  the  candidate  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  degree.  (But,  on  the  whole,  a  candidate  should 
calculate  upon  a  period  of  three  years.) 

6.  The  minimum  total  of  fees  payable  to  the  university  is 
fifty- two  pounds  ($245).  These  include  matriculation,  terminal, 
examination  and  diploma  fees.  For  every  term  (three  terms  in 
the  academic  year)  beyond  the  two  years’  minimum,  add  $30  to 
this  total.  (These  fees  cover  no  living  expenses.) 


It  is  quite  evident  that  Oxford  means  to  exact  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  alike  in  the  dissertation  and  the  examination.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  examination  system  in  the  Honour  A.B. 
course  will  maintain  the  latter;  the  great  part  played  by 
“essay-writing”  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  tutorial  instruc¬ 
tion  will  maintain  the  former.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the 
examination  will  play  a  larger  part  in  the  humanistic  than 
in  the  scientific  subjects.  The  dissertation  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  before  the  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  examination. 
It  must  be  published  and  a  copy  placed  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary,  or  arrangements  for  such  publication  and  deposit 
must  be  guaranteed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities.  As  to  teaching:  Advanced  Students  (the  Oxford 
name  for  postgraduates)  will  be  relegated  to  the  care  of  a 
“Supervisor,”  whose  “duty  shall  be  to  direct  and  superintend, 
but  not  to  give  systematic  instruction.”  In  other  words,  the 
authorities  anticipate  that  Advanced  Students  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  work  on  their  own  account.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  for  Americans  to  remember  that  the  Oxford 
tradition  of  personal  attention  to  students  is  so  strong  that, 
even  without  “systematic  instruction,”  they  may  expect 
careful  oversight.  In  any  case,  they  must  expect  to  be 
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“sized  up,”  and  thoroly.  Personal  bearing  and  character  will 
affect  the  final  reckoning  without  doubt. 

On  all  counts,  then,  Americans  may  look  forward  to  the 
Oxford  Ph.D.  as  an  award  indicative  of  real  merit,  certain  to 
carry  weight.  It  may  take  them  some  time  to  realize  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  as  true  of  a  degree  earned  in  the  sciences 
as  of  one  earned  in  the  humanities.  It  may  also  take  them 
some  time  to  realise  that  Oxford  has  much  to  give  thru  asso¬ 
ciation  with  men  and  customs,  and  thanks  to  a  perspective 
from  which  fancies  and  delusions  have  been  eliminated  by  the 
chastening  influence  of  splendid  memories.  Above  all,  they 
may  learn  in  the  grey,  old  city  what  they  so  much  need  to 
learn — that 

Olio  qui  nescit  uti,  plus  negoti  habet, 

Quam  cum  est  negotium  in  negotio. 

For  the  man  himself  ought  to  be  a  product  incomparably 
more  important  than  any  dissertation,  his  personal  equation 
far  more  significant  than  any  degree.  Indeed,  if  Oxford 
remain  true  to  herself,  we  may  hope  that  her  new  Doctorate 
will  be  impossible  of  attainment  by  anyone  who,  despite 
external  marks,  continues  to  evince  so  little  intellectual  ex¬ 
perience  as  to  be,  in  the  things  of  the  mind,  no  better  than  an 
industrious  peasant. 

R.  M.  Wenley 

University  of  Michigan 


IV 


OUTSIDE  PROFESSIONAL  ENGAGEMENTS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES^ 

In  order  to  economize  time  for  the  fuller  discussion  of  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  we  may  differ,  I  shall  assume  at  the  outset 
that  we  all  substantially  subscribe  to  the  following  seven 
propositions : 

1.  That  professional  faculties  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
shall  be  limited  to  the  professional  faculties  of  universities,  and 
that  extra-university  medical  schools  are  not  in  consideration. 

2.  That  the  essential  distinction  between  a  university  teacher 
and  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  or  college  resides  in  the  obli¬ 
gation  which. rests  upon  the  former  to  advance  knowledge  in  his 
subject,  in  addition  to  imparting  knowledge. 

3.  That  the  essential  distinction  between  a  university  student 
and  a  school  boy  or  college  student  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
aims  to  become  a  worker  in  his  chosen  subject  and,  therefore, 
seeks  training  in  methods,  whereas  the  latter,  if  he  has  any  inter¬ 
est  in  learning  at  all,  seeks  knowledge  about  the  subjects  studied 
as  a  means  to  general  culture.  In  this  aim  students  in  technical 
schools  and  professional  schools  are  one  with  the  Ph.D.  students 
of  philosophical  faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  in  American  insti¬ 
tutions  with  graded  courses  of  instruction  and  rigid  separation  of 
students  into  classes,  the  professional  student  can  not  choose  his 
teacher  in  each  individual  subject,  but  can  only  choose  a  group  of 
teachers  in  the  subjects  taught  in  one  or  more  years  of  the  course. 
In  this  respect  the  professional  school  is  midway  between  the 
undergraduate  and  the  graduate  school,  whatever  its  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance.  Only  after  he  has  obtained  his  professional 
degree  can  the  student  of  medicine  choose  his  own  masters. 

4.  That  the  inclusion  of  a  member  of  a  medical  faculty  in  this 
discussion  is  evidence  of  a  consciousness  that,  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  United  States,  professors  have  in  the  past  far  too 

>  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  November  10,  1917.  Dr.  Janeway  died  after  a  brief  illness  on 
December  27,  1917. 
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frequently  fallen  below  university  standards  and  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioners  first,  teachers  second;  also  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  anomalous,  that  its  cause  should  be  sought  and  a  remedy 
found. 

5.  That  the  professors  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  the 
so-called  pre-clinical  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical 
course,  anatomy,  physiology,  biological  chemistry  and  bacteriol¬ 
ogy,  are  university  professors  of  pure  science  assigned  to  the 
medical  faculty,  and  that  the  problem  of  outside  professional  en¬ 
gagements  for  them  is  practically  non-existent. 

6.  That  the  ideal  medical  school  should  have  men  of  equally 
true  university  type  in  the  practical  clinical  chairs,  medicine  and 
surgery,  with  their  special  branches,  and  obstetrics;  that  these 
men  should  be  recognised  masters  of  their  subjects,  contributing 
actively  to  their  advancement,  stimulating  their  assistants  and 
students  to  independent  research,  epitomising  in  their  teaching 
the  best  existing  thought,  but  always  suggesting  the  unsolved 
problems  for  the  future  and  arousing  enthusiasm  for  honest  work 
toward  their  solution.  This  attitude  of  mind  it  is  which  Claude 
Bernard,  seventy  years  ago,  told  his  pupils  distinguished  the 
lectures  they  would  hear  from  him  from  the  didactic  teaching  of 
the  clinical  professors  at  the  faculty. 

7.  That,  with  this  constructive  aim  in  view,  the  object  of  the 
present  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether  outside  professional  en¬ 
gagements  for  clinical  teachers  constitute  an  obstacle  to  its  reali¬ 
zation,  and  to  what  degree. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  what  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal  demands  of  professors  of  medicine  or  sur¬ 
gery.  First,  they  must  be  masters  of  their  subjects.  These 
subjects  are  practical  arts  as  well  as  applied  sciences.  The 
physician,  therefore,  must  be  a  skillful  diagnostician,  and 
command  both  the  technic  of  modern  treatment  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  more  scantily  armed  predecessors.  The  sur¬ 
geon  must  be  a  dextrous  and  resourceful  operator,  the 
obstetrician  an  accomplished  midwife.  Only  long  practical 
training  can  make  them  masters,  and  only  constant  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  knowledge  can  keep  them  such.  They  must  be 
men  of  sound  judgment  based  on  long  personal  experience, 
whose  opinions  are  valued  in  difficult  cases.  These  qualities 
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are  not  acquired  in  the  laboratory,  but  at  bedside  and  oper¬ 
ating-table,  and  in  the  post-mortem  room,  for  every  master 
of  medicine  or  surgery  must  also  be  a  good  pathologist. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  investigators.  Today 
this  requires  first-hand  familiarity  with  the  exact  methods  of 
laboratory  science,  of  physiology,  or  chemistry  or  bacteriol¬ 
ogy,  as  applied  to  the  study  of  disease  in  man.  The  days 
when  new  knowledge  might  be  acquired  thru  the  exact  de¬ 
scription  and  record  of  symptoms  and  signs,  a  method  which 
has  made  so  many  men  famous,  since  Laennec  and  Louis 
and  Bright,  are  not  wholly  outlived ;  but  great  advances  can 
not  now  be  made  without  the  methods  of  exact  science.  The 
education  of  the  laboratory,  therefore,  must  also  be  acquired, 
and  the  time-consuming  investigations  of  the  laboratory 
must  be  carried  on,  or  the  clinical  master  will  be  a  sterile  pro¬ 
fessor.  Furthermore,  the  professor  must  have  a  reasonable 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his  subject  and  must  keep 
abreast  of  its  enormous  literature,  if  he  would  be  true  to 
university  type. 

In  the  education  of  such  a  clinical  master,  and  his  educa¬ 
tion  is  never  finished,  what  is  an  outside  engagement? 
Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  none.  “Nihil  humanum  mihi 
alienum  puto^’  may  for  him  be  rendered.  “No  phase  of  human 
disease  is  without  significance  for  me.”  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  only  the  exceptional  Superman  can  survive  such 
an  education,  and  that  for  the  ordinary  ruck  of  mortals,  for 
from  such  most  university  professors  must,  after  all,  be 
chosen,  limits  must  be  set  somewhere.  It  is  thus  a  question  of 
balance,  of  Aristotle’s  “mean.”  Nevertheless,  one  aspect  of 
this  threefold  activity  I  must  insist  on  as  fundamental  for 
every  clinical  teacher:  he  must  be  a  practitioner  of  his 
branch  of  the  medical  art.  If  not,  no  matter  how  able  an  in¬ 
vestigator  he  be,  he  is  not  a  clinician.  The  subject-matter  of 
his  investigation  must  be  the  sick  human  being,  and  his  es¬ 
sential  workshop  the  hospital.  Even  tho  he  may  often  resort 
to  more  easily-controlled  experiments  on  the  lower  animals 
for  help  in  the  elucidation  of  his  problems,  no  solution  is  final 
until  his  experiment  has  succeeded  in  curing  the  sick  man. 
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The  hospital  is  also  his  classroom.  Only  in  dispensary,  ward 
or  operating-room,  can  he  train  the  student  in  the  methods  of 
investigation  and  treatment  of  patients,  and  familiarize  him 
with  the  natural  phenomena  of  disease.  Such  training  we 
have  already  agreed  is  the  essence  of  professional  or  univer¬ 
sity  education.  Since  the  hospital  is  both  classroom  and 
workshop,  the  clinical  teacher  is  obliged  to  carry  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  its  professional  administration,  making  it 
contribute  the  most  possible  to  the  care  and  cure  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  within  its  walls,  to  the  instruction  of  the  students  who 
contribute  to  this  care,  and  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts  or 
the  elaboration  of  improved  methods.  He  must  have,  as 
accessory  to  his  wards,  laboratories  of  chemistry,  microscopy, 
bacteriology  and  applied  physiology,  for  investigation,  and 
must  oversee  the  work  done  in  them.  If  a  surgeon,  he  must 
organize  the  complicated  machinery  and  team-work  of  an 
operating-room  and  conduct  a  pathological  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  diseased  tissues  removed  at  operation.  Thru  it 
all  he  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  human  lives  committed 
to  his  care,  with  their  immediate,  and  often  urgent,  problems. 
Thus  a  radical  difference  exists  between  the  clinical  teacher 
and  the  teacher  of  pure  science.  The  former  must  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  subordinate  ultimate  scientific  achievement  to 
the  present  and  pressing  human  problem,  and,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  do  this,  he  has  no  right  in  the  clinic,  but  should  be 
a  laboratory  worker  only.  He  can  never  have  the  freedom 
nor  the  leisure  of  the  latter,  and  mastery  of  his  practical  art 
must  be  his  first  care. 

For  such  a  teacher,  let  us  ask  again,  be  he  physician  or 
surgeon,  what  constitutes  an  outside  professional  engage¬ 
ment?  Since  this  question  has  come  to  be  asked  insistently 
in  our  own  country,  two  answers  have  been  given  to  it:  first, 
that  it  is  any  engagement  outside  of  his  hospital;  second, 
that  it  is  any  engagement  for  which  he  receives  compensation 
additional  to  his  salary  from  the  university.  Based  on  these 
answers  two  plans  have  been  devised  for  restricting  the 
activities  of  the  clinical  teacher  in  order  to  secure  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  his  university  and  hospital  duties.  All 
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such  plans  have  had  at  their  root  the  idea  that,  because  clini¬ 
cal  teachers  in  the  past,  as  they  grew  older,  became  more 
engrost  in  the  practise  of  their  profession,  they  must, 
therefore,  be  shielded  from  the  temptation  to  become  such 
masters  of  their  practical  art  that  their  advice  and  skill  would 
be  widely  sought,  and  that,  this  done,  they  would  quietly  re¬ 
main  devoted  university  teachers  and  fruitful  investigators 
all  their  days.  All  such  plans,  therefore,  seek  to  attain  the 
positive  aim  of  securing  university  teachers  and  investigators 
thru  the  negative  method  of  limiting  the  opportunity  of  the 
professor  to  become  a  widely  known  master  of  his  subject. 
Is  this  wise?  Clearly  not,  if  the  result  is  to  be  that  the  clinical 
teachers  of  the  future  shall  be  but  mediocre  physicians  and 
surgeons.  The  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  not 
set  to  make  physiologists  or  pathologists  of  their  students. 
Science  they  must  teach,  the  methods  of  exact  science  they 
must  use,  but  it  must  all  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  the 
endlessly  varying  riddles  presented  by  the  individual  patient. 
They  must  fire  their  students  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
grinding  work  necessary  to  become  proficient  in  practical 
medicine,  which  today  includes  the  utilization  of  laboratory 
methods  on  an  ever-growing  scale.  They  must  maintain  the 
respect  of  their  staffs  for  their  acumen  and  practical  skill. 
Therefore,  the  professor  of  medicine  or  of  surgery  is  truest  to 
university  type  who  is  most  completely  the  master  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  his  profession  thus  viewed.  What  policy 
of  restriction  can  accomplish  this? 

The  first  plan,  restriction  of  the  professor’s  work  to  his 
hospital,  has  the  great  advantage  of  economy  of  time  and 
concentration  of  interest.  No  one  would  think  of  arguing 
against  his  seeing  patients  in  hospital,  rather  than  outside, 
wherever  possible.  For  the  surgeon,  whose  success  depends 
upon  the  perfection  of  organization  and  technic,  the  restric¬ 
tion  is  certain  to  be  self-imposed  wherever  the  hospital  offers 
adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  private  patients.  If  self- 
imposed,  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  any  external  au¬ 
thority  to  require.  For  the  physician  the  method  has  great 
disadvantages.  He  is  sought  chiefly  for  his  opinion.  In 
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many  of  the  most  urgent  cases  this  can  be  given  only  at  the 
home  of  the  sick  man.  Such  consultations  with  good  prac¬ 
titioners  at  their  patients’  bedsides,  beyond  their  value  to  the 
patient,  are  mentally  stimulating  to  the  consultant  and  have 
great  educational  value  for  the  physician  who  calls  him. 
They  demand  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
always  the  great  medical  teachers  of  the  past  have  been 
great  consultants.  They  extend  the  influence  of  the  school 
beyond  its  students  to  the  profession  of  the  community. 
They  likewise  keep  the  teacher  in  touch  with  the  point  of 
view  and  the  needs  of  the  practitioner.  They  can  be  declined 
whenever  they  conflict  with  university  engagements  and  en¬ 
tail  an  absolutely  limited  and  not  a  continuing  obligation. 
Absolute  restriction  to  hospital  practise  wipes  all  this  out. 
Furthermore,  neither  for  physician  nor  surgeon  does  such 
limitation  ensure  devotion  to  the  non-material  ends  of 
medicine.  Hospital  routine  may  become  deadening  to  initia¬ 
tive  and  productiveness,  and  exploitation  of  his  position  for 
private  gain  is  as  easy  as  the  traditional  descent  to  Avernus. 
Consultation  practise  demands  the  highest  ethical  standards 
in  dealing  with  the  complex  interests  of  the  patient,  his  phy¬ 
sician,  and  the  community.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  attained  by  a 
man  who  has  not  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  public,  both  for  his  professional  attainments  and 
his  moral  character.  Profitable  hospital  practise,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  business  enterprise,  often  in  competition  with 
the  physicians  of  the  community  outside  the  hospital  circle, 
and  its  methods  tend  to  approximate  those  of  successful 
business  and  its  standards  those  of  commercial  ethics.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  abundantly  proved  that  a  large  private  service 
in  a  hospital  can  as  effectively  remove  a  professor  from  his 
true  university  work  as  engagements  outside  the  hospital 
walls.  Worst  of  all,  the  building  up  of  a  large  private  ward 
service  is  so  profitable  to  the  hospital,  that  community  of 
interest  with  the  successful  physician  may  insidiously  weaken 
the  vital  relation  between  hospital  and  university,  without 
which  no  university  clinic  can  exist. 
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The  second  plan  seeks  more  wisely  to  restrict  the  teacher’s 
activity  by  the  indirect  method.  It  lays  upon  him  but  one 
prescription.  He  must  receive  personally  no  fee  for  profes¬ 
sional  services.  He  is  left  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  duty.  He 
may  see  private  patients  when  and  where  he  likes,  but  he  is 
to  be  paid  a  salary  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  live 
without  supplementing  his  income,  and  thus  it  is  assumed 
that  all  temptation  to  become  engrost  in  a  pecuniarily  profit¬ 
able  practise  is  removed.  This  so-called  whole-time  plan  has 
thus  a  positive  side,  liberal  endowment  of  the  clinical  depart¬ 
ments,  which  is  bound  to  promote  their  development.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that,  if  restrictive  methods  are  to  be  relied 
on  for  the  creation  of  true  university  professors  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  it  is  the  least  objectionable.  But  will  this  plan 
ensure  that  the  younger  assistants  who  grow  up  in  its  some¬ 
what  cloistered  seclusion  shall  become  masters  of  their  art? 
Only  experience  can  answer,  and  the  plan  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  too  short  a  time  for  experience  to  be  vocal.  Certain  dis¬ 
advantages  could  be  foreseen  in  its  operation  and  others  have, 
in  my  opinion,  developed. 

First  of  all  is  the  rigidity  of  the  system.  It  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  take  account  of  the  widely-varying  aptitudes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  men.  For  the  man  who  is  a  born  investigator  it  is 
ideal,  and  by  the  same  token,  unnecessary.  He  will  never 
become  entangled  in  private  practise.  For  the  young  man 
who  does  not  quite  know  his  own  mind  and  whose  talents  are 
not  yet  clearly  discernible,  it  requires  at  the  outset  that 
he  shall  determine  whether  his  career  in  medicine  is  to  be 
academic  or  practical.  If  he  chooses  the  former,  and  after 
five  or  ten  ygars  finds  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  he  must 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life  with  the  handicap  of  great  loss  of 
initiative  in  the  competitive  work  of  a  practitioner.  This 
loss  of  initiative  and  tendency  toward  easy  acquiescence  in  a 
rather  routine  and  sheltered  life  is  a  second  danger.  There  is 
to  place  in  this  world  for  a  clinical  teacher  who  is  lazy.  All 
the  energy  a  man  possesses  is  needed  to  acquire  the  many- 
sided  education  which  I  have  already  described.  The  stimu¬ 
lus  of  an  occasional  pecuniary  reward  may  be  beneficial 
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rather  than  deleterious  to  a  man  who  tends  to  work  in  his 
laboratory  and  neglect  the  practical  side  of  his  training. 
This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  crucial  difficulty  in  the  operation  of 
the  whole  time  plan.  The  experience  of  one  man  in  one  place 
is  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether  the  defect  is  remediable 
or  fatal,  temporary  or  permanent.  While  I  can  only  discuss 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  just  such  a  limited  experience, 
nevertheless  I  can  not  avoid  considering  it  in  some  detail. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  young  man  ambi¬ 
tious  to  become  a  great  clinician,  or  the  professor  anxious  to 
remain  one,  the  whole  time  plan  unfailingly  determines  that 
his  education  shall  be  wholly  within  the  hospital.  The  reason 
for  this  is  twofold.  First,  the  physician  lacks  any  incentive 
to  take  time  from  laboratory  researches  to  seek  practise  out¬ 
side,  and  he  is  imprest  with  its  inferior  scientific  value.  Few 
men  will  consistently  exercise  in  a  gymnasium  for  the  sake  of 
their  physical  development,  but  must  have  the  stimulus  of 
competition,  achievement  or  companionship  which  sports 
afford.  Likewise,  few  medical  men  will  voluntarily  exercise 
their  mental  powers  on  practical  problems  which  are  not  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  necessity  or  sought  from  taste.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  man  goes  into  practise  and  never  enters  a  whole  time 
clinic.  The  former  motive,  necessity,  the  whole  time  clinic 
exists  to  remove.  In  the  second  place,  patients  will  not  call  a 
physician,  either  as  practitioner  or  consultant,  except  in  rare 
instances,  when  they  know  that  he  is  giving  his  services  to 
them  without  any  possibility  of  personal  compensation  by 
them.  The  arrangement  is  obnoxious  to  the  sense  of  justice 
and  the  self-respect  of  most  persons.  It  makes  them  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  physicians’  charity.  Therefore  the  staff  of  a  whole 
time  clinic  will  in  the  long  run  care  only  for  such  private  pa¬ 
tients  as  seek  the  hospital,  not  the  physician,  and  these  are 
apt  to  be  the  least  desirable  of  all  patients. 

Now  in  a  hospital  everyone  works  as  part  of  a  team.  No 
one  man  does  everything  in  the  study  and  care  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  patient,  and,  therefore,  a  mistake  or  omission  on  the 
part  of  any  single  member  of  the  staff  is  minimized  or  offset 
by  some  other  member’s  diligence.  This  is  the  indispensable 
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condition  for  training  young  physicians  without  jeopardizing 
the  welfare  of  the  patients.  In  equal  measure,  it  becomes  an 
obstacle  in  the  training  of  the  more  mature.  It  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  education  that  it  is  vital  in  proportion  as  it  is  ac¬ 
quired  out  of  real  and  important  problems.  The  problems  of 
a  hospital  are  all  real,  but  only  occasionally  is  the  part  of  the 
professor  or  his  higher  assistants  important  in  relation  to 
them.  Most  would  be  solved  equally  well  without  their 
help.  Their  part  is  indirect,  in  organizing  and  supervising  the 
work  of  the  staff,  and  ensuring  the  best  training  of  its  younger 
members.  A  sense  of  deep  individual  responsibility,  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  making  and  keeping  a  man  a  good  physician,  and 
which  is  assured  by  the  acceptance  of  money  for  his  ser¬ 
vices,  is,  therefore,  lacking  for  the  upper  members  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  staff.  For  this  reason  I  fear  that,  however  much  of 
compensating  advantage  the  whole  time  plan  possesses,  it 
will  produce  a  type  of  teacher  who  is  inferior  as  a  clinician  to 
the  teacher-consultants  of  the  past. 

There  is  also  the  risk  of  a  “holier  than  thou”  attitude  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  those  whose  careers  are  academic  and 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession, 
and  of  creating  invidious  discriminations  against  the  aca¬ 
demic  status  of  the  consultant  who  gives  part  of  his  time  to 
teaching,  a  man  of  great  value  in  any  scheme  of  medical 
education.  The  scheme  does  not  sufficiently  take  account  of 
the  versatility  of  exceptional  men  who  may  be  brilliant 
teachers  and  consultants  and  also  find  time  for  publications 
of  a  high  order.  Laborious  researches  are  not  always  the 
ones  which  advance  medicine.  Neither  does  it  safeguard  the 
professor  as  he  grows  older  from  spending  his  leisure  in  an 
easy-chair,  deteriorating  professionally,  when  some  contact 
with  active  practise  might  keep  him  wide  awake.  Early 
senility  is  not  so  rare  in  academic  circles  that  it  should  wholly 
be  left  out  of  the  reckoning  in  beneficent  schemes  for  aca¬ 
demic  longevity.  Like  the  previous  plan,  it  inevitably  tends 
to  expose  the  head  of  the  department,  who  is  always  acces¬ 
sible  in  his  hospital,  to  an  increasing  burden  of  petty  adminis¬ 
trative  detail.  Without  constant  vigilance  on  his  part  he 
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may  become  a  superior  resident  physician,  and  actually  have 
less  leisure  for  his  professional  problems  than  if  he  spent  but 
half  a  day  in  the  hospital  and  were  never  expected  back  until 
the  next  morning. 

Finally,  there  is  an  objection  which  weighs  heavily  with 
many  men  of  high  spirit,  namely,  that  under  this  plan  the 
university  says  to  him,  “You  alone  of  our  professors  can  I  not 
trust  to  perform  your  university  duties,  if  I  give  you  full  op¬ 
portunity  and  full  freedom.”  This,  I  am  persuaded,  stamps 
the  plan  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  present  correction 
of  existing  abuses,  which  were  being  outgrown  more  slowly 
than  those  who  had  the  interest  of  medical  education  deeply 
at  heart  wished.  So  long,  however,  as  the  university  can  not 
trust  the  professor  of  medicine  or  the  professor  of  surgery 
with  that  freedom  which  is  the  most  prized  possession  of  the 
university  teacher,  just  so  long  is  it  acknowledged  that  these 
men  are  not  in  the  full  sense  university  professors. 

Two  other  plans  seem  to  me  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a 
constructive,  and  not  a  destructive,  spirit,  and  to  be  more 
likely  of  ultimate  success.  One  is  the  German  method,  unfor¬ 
tunately  inapplicable  here  with  our  strict  separation  into 
classes,  which  deprives  the  student  of  the  choice  of  his  own 
professor.  When  the  professor  derives  his  income,  not  from 
a  fixt  salary,  but  from  the  fees  of  his  students,  he  has  an  ef¬ 
fective  stimulus  toward  taking  his  university  duties  seriously. 
This,  however,  seems  scarcely  worth  discussing  in  this 
country,  tho  freer  interchange  of  students  between  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  wholly  desirable. 

A  second  constructive  plan,  compatible  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  medical  schools,  I  wish  to  suggest  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  and  criticism.  It  contains  but  one  element  of  dif¬ 
ference  from  ordinary  academic  practise.  The  five  essential 
points  in  it  are  as  follows : 

I.  That  the  clinical  teachers  he  chooses  because  of  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  same  qualities  which  govern  choice  for  other  university 
positions,  and  which  are  the  qualities  I  have  already  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  Such  selections  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  without  geographical  limitation,  the  best  man  being  called 
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wherever  he  may  be  found.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
rule  in  America,  in  place  of  the  former  custom  of  choosing  the 
most  successful  local  practitioner.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  solution  of  the  entire  problem,  whatever  plan  of 
dealing  with  outside  engagements  may  be  adopted. 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  laboratory  investi¬ 
gation,  hand  in  hand  with  clinical  training,  for  every  member  of 
the  department  staff.  This  means  a  hospital  with  a  varied  service, 
with  abundant  autopsies,  and  with  laboratories  of  the  several 
types  already  mentioned,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  head 
of  the  clinic.  Lack  of  laboratory  facilities  to  become  investiga¬ 
tors,  rather  than  love  of  the  dollar,  has  been  the  chief  reason  for 
the  sterility  of  American  clinicians  in  the  past,  and  those  that 
have  proper  facilities  today  are  proving  the  enthusiasm  for  pro¬ 
ductive  research  which  the  young  medical  men  of  this  country 
possess.  Consulting  offices  should  be  provided  in  the  hospital  for 
the  older  members  of  the  staff  and  a  small,  never  a  large,  private 
service. 

3.  Salaries  sufficiently  ample  to  make  outside  practise  for  a 
living  unnecessary,  especially  for  the  younger  men  who  show 
ability  as  investigators.  Such  men  should  be  kept  out  of  practise 
until  research  becomes  a  fixt  habit.  Salaries  should  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  time  given  to  teaching  and  research.  It  is  possible 
that  some  plan  similar  to  the  profit-sharing  plans  of  our  most  high- 
minded  business  enterprises  could  be  worked  out,  which  would 
emphasize  the  essential  team-work  of  modern  hospital  care  of 
private  patients;  but  I  dread  any  arrangement  which  increases 
the  importance  of  the  private  ward  service  of  the  hospital. 

4.  Entire  freedom  for  every  member  of  the  staff  to  develop  into 
practitioner,  consultant,  teacher  or  investigator,  as  may  best  suit 
his  bent,  each  to  contribute  to  the  department  what  he  can  give; 
but  original  appointment,  reappointment,  and  promotion  alike  to 
be  for  true  university  accomplishment.  Here  is  where  the  ideal 
must  be  enforced,  not  by  prohibitions  and  the  limitation  of 
freedom. 

5.  The  one  distinction  which  I  would  make  from  ordinary  uni¬ 
versity  practise  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  hospital  clinic  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  professor 
and  which  contains  the  potentialities  of  exploitation  for  private 
gain.  This  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  university.  Neither 
should  exploitation  of  the  professor  by  his  institution  be  possible. 
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In  my  opinion  abuse  of  their  positions  by  clinical  teachers  can  be 
most  easily  controlled  by  making  all  appointments  term-appoint¬ 
ments,  not  even  the  professor  to  hold  his  chair  for  life.  The  reason 
for  life  tenure  for  the  university  professor  is,  that  the  older  he 
grows  in  the  university  service,  and  the  more  valuable  in  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  subject,  the  less  capable  he  becomes  of  earning  his  liv¬ 
ing  in  any  other  way.  The  professor  of  medicine  or  surgery,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  his  very  position,  acquires  an  increas¬ 
ing  money  value.  The  more  illustrious  he  becomes,  as  the  univer¬ 
sity  should  wish  him  to  become,  the  greater  is  his  potential  earn¬ 
ing  power.  If  he  is  free  to  make  his  choice,  it  is  no  hardship  that 
at  the  end  of  each  three  to  five  years  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
university  to  say  to  him,  “You  have  demonstrated  that  your  days 
of  true  university  usefulness  are  over,  and  you  must  go  out  to  that 
practical  success  which  you  have  made  certain  by  your  career 
with  us,  and  a  younger  man  must  take  your  place.”  This  will  not 
rob  the  community  of  the  mature  judgment  of  men  who  may  have 
lost  any  great  power  of  original  research,  and  it  will  work  no  hard¬ 
ship  on  any  individual.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  consonant  with 
that  true  academic  freedom,  without  which  scholarship  and  search 
for  truth  and  for  mastery  over  nature  will  certainly  languish. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have  taught  in  three 
medical  schools  and  in  four  hospitals,  and  have  been  an  un¬ 
paid  instructor,  a  professor  giving  part  of  his  time  to  con¬ 
sulting  practise  and  a  well-paid,  full-time  teacher:  therefore, 
I  can  speak  from  some  personal  experience.  I  know  that  the 
conduct  of  a  large  clinical  department  along  university  lines 
requires  a  man’s  best  thought  and  effort.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  his  time  can  he  spare  for  outside  engagements,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  other.  He  must  give  to  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
trative  duties,  to  his  staff  and  his  wards,  more  time  than  any 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  university  devote  to  routine,  and  he 
must  keep  up  with  an  enormous  literature  and  do  research 
besides.  To  earn  any  considerable  part  of  his  own  living  is 
manifestly  impossible.  But  as  well  say  that  he  must  not 
be  a  good  musician,  or  a  devotee  of  chess,  as  to  insist  that  he 
must  never  sharpen  his  wits  on  a  case  that  has  puzzled  some 
physician  outside  the  hospital  who  wishes  his  help.  If  he  is 
to  do  this,  it  is  unnatural  and  repugnant  to  the  patient’s 
sense  of  justice  that  he  should  not  receive  the  usual  fee  for 
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such  service.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  my  own  knowledge 
of  medicine,  upon  which  I  now  draw  in  teaching,  has  been 
derived  from  just  such  outside  engagements.  Without  them 
I  should  today  be  a  far  poorer  educator  of  physicians.  Had 
the  time  I  gave  to  them  been  devoted  to  laboratory  investi¬ 
gations,  it  is  possible  that  I  should  have  contributed  more  to 
medicine,  and  should  now  conduct  a  more  productive  clinic, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  true  investigator  is  born, 
not  made.  He  should  be  shielded  from  harm  at  any  cost 
when  he  is  young.  Seldom  is  it  wise  to  burden  him  with  even 
the  executive  duties  of  the  head  of  a  department.  There 
should  be  a  place  for  such  rare  men  in  clinical  departments, 
and  ample  money  to  support  them. 

For  the  rest,  one  man  may  be  valuable  to  the  clinic  because 
of  his  ability  to  train  students  in  methods,  another  for  his 
encyclopedia  knowledge,  a  third  for  his  suggestiveness. 
Specialists  are  vital  to  progress,  but  all-around  men  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  sane  teaching.  The  widest  variety  of  interest 
will  create  the  strongest  department,  and  men  of  varied  in¬ 
terest  can  not  be  produced  by  any  single  type  of  training. 
For  this  reason  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  liberal  support 
for  research  provided  by  the  whole  time  plan  could  be  se¬ 
cured  without  its  limitations,  the  ends  of  medical  education 
would  be  best  serv  ed.  If  some  men  are  lost  to  the  university 
in  their  prime,  none  need  be  kept  to  outlive  his  usefulness  as 
a  teacher.  The  clinic  might  have  a  younger  head,  but  it 
would  always  have  his  best  years.  Some  men  will  cut  off  all 
outside  engagements  from  choice,  and  some  clinics  will  re¬ 
quire  all  of  the  professor’s  time  during  the  academic  year. 

I  would  conclude,  therefore,  that  outside  professional  en¬ 
gagements  may  be  desirable  for  most  members  of  medical 
faculties  at  some  period  of  their  careers,  and  that  clinical 
teachers  who  engage  in  some  outside  practise  are  necessary 
in  any  scheme  of  medical  education.  Uniformity  of  environ¬ 
ment  is  not  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  university,  but  unity 
of  purpose. 

Theodore  C.  Janeway 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
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NEW  DEMANDS  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

THEIR  ADAPTATION  TO  WAR  AND  AFTER-WAR 
CONDITIONS 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  have  become 
such  an  essential  part  of  our  democracy  and  its  aims  that  the 
disturbances  and  disarrangements  necessarily  brought  about 
by  the  somewhat  sudden  transition  from  peace  to  war  can 
not  fail  to  be  reflected  in  these  schools.  Our  country  is  just 
beginning  to  bend  its  gigantic  energies  to  the  task,  and  al¬ 
ready  the  effects  are  felt  at  home.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  in  all  walks  of  life  are  enrolled  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  stupendous  enterprise;  strength  of  brain  and  brawn  is 
withdrawn  from  countless  tasks  and  devoted  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  most  important  object  of  success.  Labor  is  drawn 
t  into  new  fields  in  overwhelming  numbers;  all  along  the  line 

"  vacancies  result.  The  gaps  need  to  be  filled.  Increased 

production  becomes  mandatory.  Whence  comes  the  deficit? 
From  female  help;  from  the  increased  productivity  of  co¬ 
operation  ;  and  from  the  rising  generation.  In  all  branches  of 
industry  and  business  there  has  taken  place  a  “moving  up” 
process,  with  the  result  that  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
advertisements  calling  for  “boys  with  a  fair  education.” 

The  Department  of  Education  of  New  York  City  has 
already  reported  a  falling  off  in  registration  to  the  extent  of 
8,000  children  in  secondary  schools.  Before  many  more 
months  elapse  one  may  expect  a  still  further  reduction ;  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  withdrawal  of 
adult  bread-winners  will  impose  greater  burdens  upon  fami¬ 
lies,  with  the  consequent  result  that  children  must  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  school  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  family 
income. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  dire  conditions  of  life  and 
the  enervating  effects  of  physical  and  mental  strain  imposed 
by  modern  warfare  will  adjust  themselves  immediately  or 
even  soon  after  a  declaration  of  peace.  The  hardships  and 
the  struggles  can  not  be  obliterated  at  one  swoop.  Time  will 
be  an  essential  component  of  regeneration.  Europe  in  its 
weakened,  battered,  and  heart-sore  condition  will  demand  of 
us  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  sympathy,  such  as  was  never 
known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  destruction  wrought 
by  the  ruthless  and  frenzied  hand  of  autocracy  will  leave  its 
scars  until  the  healing  salve  of  time  and  labor  shall  remove 
them  from  the  sight  of  the  democracies  of  the  future.  Cities 
must  be  rebuilt ;  the  wheels  of  industry,  business,  commerce 
must  be  propelled  with  renewed  vigor;  the  maimed  and  the 
blind  must  be  cared  for  and  made  as  self-dependent  as  possi¬ 
ble;  farms  must  be  planted ;  the  conditions  of  the  poor  must 
be  alleviated.  The  world  must  be  rebuilt  and  re-educated. 

There  will  be  a  demand  for  leaders  in  thought  and  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Efficiency  of  a  higher  order  will  be  at  a  premium.  Edu¬ 
cational  aims,  practises,  and  ideals  must  follow  new  paths  to 
fit  the  individual  to  new  circumstances.  We  have  had  nu¬ 
merous  examples  in  recent  days  of  creation  of  emergency 
courses,  “snap”  education,  the  sole  aim  of  which  is  to  replace 
as  quickly  as  possible  those  who  have  been  withdrawn  from 
field,  shop,  desk,  and  store.  To  the  casual  visitor  New  York¬ 
ers  appear  to  be  concerned  more  immediately  in  boarding  a 
moving  vehicle  or  crossing  a  crowded  thorofare  than  in  the 
security  of  life  and  limb.  At  present  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  tendency  to  prepare  the  youth  of  our  land  for  their 
life  work,  and  to  plunge  them  into  the  work  as  rapidly  as 
this  can  effectively  be  done.  Continued  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  however,  such  a  system  must  certainly  be  conducive 
of  a  lower  order  of  efficiency.  Let  us  not  commit  the 
“fallacy  of  the  immediate”  in  education. 

We  might  classify  the  types  of  training  required  under 
five  heads: 

(i)  Industrial  or  mechanical;  (2)  Commercial  or  business; 
(3)  Professional;  (4)  Social;  (5)  Cultural. 
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How  may  the  secondary  schools  adapt  themselves  to  meet 
the  demands  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  war  and  after-war 
life?  Do  the  schools  show  evidence  of  ability  to  meet  these 
demands  adequately? 

The  universities  of  our  country  are  tending  toward  a 
higher  specialization,  attended  by  the  requirement  of  from 
two  to  three  years  of  a  broad  and  fundamental  collegiate 
training;  that  is,  the  specialized  training  of  graduate  study 
is  deferred  until  the  student  has  been  given  that  broad 
foundation  that  ensures  depth  and  stability  of  character,  so 
that  in  addition  to  becoming  a  skilled  professional,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  amenities  of  life.  Furthermore,  maturity  of  this 
sort  adds  to  professional  ability,  and  gives  one  an  avocation 
that  makes  social  intercourse  sweeter  and  happier.  Here  is  a 
model  that  secondary  schools  may  profitably  follow:  There 
is  a  great  danger  at  present  that  the  pendulum  on  its  way 
toward  vocational  education  may  swing  too  far,  with  the 
result  that  the  wheels  of  time  may  be  clogged  and  the  springs 
of  activity  strained.  Increased  study  of  vocational  guidance 
may  soon  reveal  the  principles  on  which  such  education 
must  be  based  in  order  to  attain  the  successful  goal.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  mere  experience  in  a  vocation  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  success  nor  to  give  the  most  complete 
growth  in  that  field.  To  profit  as  one  ought  from  experience 
is  a  gift  possest  only  by  few,  and  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
one  has  the  capabilities  to  estimate  correctly  the  results  of 
a  complexity  of  wide-spread  causes. 

It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  should  be  composed  in  the  first  two  years  of  those 
courses  which  are  fundamental  to  any  line  of  endeavor.  The 
formation  of  Junior  High  Schools  attests  to  the  belief  that 
the  field  of  elementary  education  may  be  curtailed  a  year  or 
two  sooner  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Secondary  education 
under  qualified  high  school  teachers  who  are  specialists  in 
their  various  subjects  may  be  begun  in  the  thirteenth  year. 
The  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  should  include:  Eng¬ 
lish:  written,  oral,  literary;  algebra;  geometry;  modern 
European  history;  American  history;  civics;  modern  Ian- 
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guage;  physical  training  and  hygiene;  drawing;  and 
music. 

The  work  in  English  should  not  be  of  the  analytical  and 
dissecting  kind  that  destroys  all  appreciation  of  the  best  that 
has  been  written  in  our  language;  it  should  be  unrestrained, 
directed  toward  the  unity  of  action  and  beauty  of  style.  It 
should  give  keen  pleasure  to  the  student  and  aim  to  instil  the 
desire  for  good  literature  which  in  after-life  will  be  a  source  of 
great  comfort  and  satisfaction.  It  should  place  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  hands  the  beginning  of  the  power  to  express  himself 
clearly,  concisely,  and  effectively,  both  in  speech  and  in 
writing. 

The  courses  in  algebra  and  geometry  need  not  be  as  ex¬ 
haustive  as  those  of  the  traditional  school ;  the  essentials  of 
operation,  form,  order,  and  logic  which  furnish  the  necessary 
foundations  for  work  in  any  vocation  must  be  mastered. 
The  student  should  be  led  to  realize  that  mathematics  is 
directly  and  effectively  applicable  to  every  line  of  endeavor, 
and  that  growth  in  any  science,  pure  or  applied,  depends  to  a 
marked  degree  upon  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  results 
of  higher  mathematical  enterprise. 

The  teaching  of  history,  European  and  American,  and 
civics  furnishes  a  most  necessary  opportunity  for  character 
building  and  citizenship.  Here  is  the  place  (among  others) 
to  implant  the  ideals  of  American  manhood,  to  place  the 
future  citizen  in  his  correct  position  as  an  individual  atom  of 
a  complex  state  organism.  Not  only  must  the  student  learn 
of  the  struggles,  the  crises,  the  developments  of  govern¬ 
ments  past  and  present;  not  only  must  he  admire  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  eminent  statesmen  and  generals  and  inventors; 
not  only  must  he  understand  the  organization,  the  functions 
of  the  departments  of  government,  their  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances;  but  he  must  be  able  to  appraise,  to  estimate,  to  judge 
right  from  wrong.  The  overwhelming  cataclysm  in  which 
the  whole  world  is  now  embroiled  shows  the  need  for  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment;  for  condemnation  of  that  which  is 
done  against  the  laws  of  humanity  built  up  so  slowly,  so 
painfully,  and  so  grudgingly.  The  student  must  understand 
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the  democratic  theory  of  government,  that  "governments 
derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed that 
the  government  throws  safeguards  about  the  individual  in 
the  interest  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  the  citizen  owes  to  his  country  more  than  lip-fealty,  and 
taxes;  that  every  inalienable  right,  every  privilege,  and  every 
guarantee  of  safety  has  its  counterpart  in  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  Only  then  can  we  hope  for  a  citizenry  proud  to  uphold 
American  traditions  and  ideals  so  that  they  may  endure 
forever. 

The  war  will  likewise  result  in  unifying  the  hopes  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  democracies  of  the  new  and  old  worlds;  in 
greater  commercial,  social,  and  educational  intercourse.  For 
furthering  these  ends  it  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  study  the 
language  of  foreign  peoples  as  they  will  study  ours.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  study  of  our  own  language,  the  proximate 
utility  of  the  languages  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
splendid  literature. 

The  place  of  physical  training  and  hygiene  need  hardly  be 
discust.  Let  us  acquiesce  in  the  aim :  “Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,”  and  rest  assured  that  the  present  and  the  future  will 
find  the  American  nation  sufficiently  prepared  in  body  and 
soul  to  undertake  whatever  tasks  may  fall  to  its  lot  to  endure. 

II 

The  fundamental  training  outlined  above  will  have  ex¬ 
tended  thruout  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  the 
student’s  life.  He  is  now  in  a  position  to  apply  himself  to 
the  education,  the  aim  of  which  will  be  to  prepare  directly 
for  life  work.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years  will  then  be 
spent  in  acquiring  vocational  or  preparatory  professional 
training.  The  student  will  by  this  time  be  in  possession  of  the 
important  foundations  of  a  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
training.  The  education  of  the  next  two  years  should  con¬ 
tinue  and  develop  the  lines  along  which  progress  has  already 
been  made,  and,  in  addition,  give  that  practical  course  in 
actual  vocations  that  meet  the  demands  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world. 
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The  manufacture  of  finished  products  from  raw  material 
as  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  efficiently  as  the  regenerated  world 
will  require,  indicates  the  employment  of  the  most  capable 
workers  commanding  respectable  economic  returns.  The 
return  of  a  host  in  arms  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  por¬ 
tends  a  new  era  of  economic  growth  attended  by  keen  com¬ 
petition  for  acquiring  new  markets  and  rehabilitating  old 
ones.  Business  and  commerce  will  resume  their  wonted  cur¬ 
rents  after  having  been  hampered  for  so  long  a  period.  Food 
will  have  to  be  produced  under  the  most  trying  of  circum¬ 
stances  owing  to  the  painful  fact  that  the  face  of  bounteous 
nature  will  have  been  scarred  and  obliterated  by  the  tread  of 
armed  legions.  Ships  and  railways  to  insure  proper  channels 
of  communication  must  be  supplied  on  an  unparalleled  scale. 
The  nation  which  finds  its  rising  generations  best  prepared  to 
undertake  and  to  master  these  exigencies  will  recover  most 
rapidly  from  the  drain  on  its  resources  and  take  its  place  in 
the  leadership  of  the  world,  politically  and  economically. 

To  supply  the  necessary  vocational  education,  many  new 
schools  will  hav  e  to  be  built ;  old  schools  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
built;  machinery,  apparatus,  tools,  and  materials  must  be 
supplied ;  experts  in  the  various  vocations  must  be  hired  to 
act  as  teachers;  in  short,  the  stupendous  task  of  rebuilding 
and  remodelling  an  educational  system  will  have  to  be  met 
squarely.  To  turn  out  products  of  a  higher  order  than  mere 
artisans,  mere  business  men,  mere  professionals,  the  schools 
need  to  add  to  the  strictly  vocational  studies  those  elements 
upon  which  may  be  built  the  superstructure  of  real  growth 
and  progress;  elements  from  which  our  mechanicians  may 
become  inventors,  our  clerks  captains  of  industry^  our  dye- 
workers  chemists  and  our  brakemen  railway  builders. 

Vocational  education  of  the  effective  type  must  include 
thoro  training  in  applied  science,  especially  applied  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
applied  science  is  today  the  one  important  factor  of  success  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  ultimate  outcome  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  successful  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
the  art  of  warfare.  Where  a  noted  German  Fabrik  boasted 
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of  having  in  its  employ  as  many  as  1 75  trained  chemists  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  several  American  firms  now  show  as  many  as 
1,000  chemists  in  continuous  occupation.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  Germany  now  has  stored  huge  supplies  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  fertilizers,  and  dye-stuffs,  the  sale  of  which  ceased  upon 
the  outbreak  of  war.  American  capital  in  large  amounts 
has  entered  into  this  new  field,  and  if  this  investment  is  to  be 
safeguarded  and  America  made  independent  of  the  German 
supply,  trained  chemists,  geologists,  and  metallurgists  will 
become  a  necessity.  The  production  of  sufficient  food  to  sus¬ 
tain  an  impoverished  world  demands  agriculturists  with  the 
scientific  training  requisite  for  intensive  cultivation.  Farm 
machinery  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  labor  must  be  made 
universally  available. 

For  all  of  these  pursuits  of  a  highly  specialized  kind,  the 
secondary  schools  must  supply  the  rudiments.  Training  in 
business,  likewise,  can  be  formulated  so  as  to  give  more  than  a 
working  knowledge  of  routine.  The  actual  foundations  of 
trade  and  business  should  be  studied ;  the  best  forms  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse,  foreign  exchange,  the  possibilities  of 
developing  old  and  new  markets,  the  institutions  and  life  of 
peoples  in  other  lands,  are  all  essential.  The  history  of  the 
present  economic  order,  presented  directly  and  simply,  will 
be  a  broadening  factor  in  the  life  of  the  student.  Meanwhile 
the  study  of  English,  modern  languages,  and  science  must  be 
continued,  both  from  the  practical  and  from  the  cultural 
standpoint.  The  curriculum  should  be  varied  and  flexible. 
Opportunity  for  social  education  will  present  itself  in  the 
study  of  the  function  of  labor  and  of  business,  consideration 
of  their  problems  of  adjustment.  Ideals  of  public  service  and 
business  ethics  must  be  inculcated  as  early  as  possible. 

For  those  who  find  themselves  adapted  and  inclined 
toward  the  professions  the  secondary  schools  can  continue 
to  give  the  academic  training  formulated  by  the  colleges  and 
universities.  The  vocationally  trained  will  be  directed  and 
managed  by  the  professionally  trained.  In  a  word,  the 
secondary  schools  are  to  supply  the  mass  of  intelligent  labor 
capable  of  rising  to  positions  of  leadership ;  the  colleges  and 
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universities,  as  heretofore,  will  supply  the  directors,  the 
builders,  the  creators.  The  scientists  and  professionals  of 
the  world  are  now  mobilized  in  public  service;  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  will  be  killed  or  rendered  useless  by  war;  young 
men  whose  purpose  it  was  to  enter  upon  professional  training 
have  been  turned  away  from  their  goal.  A  great  shortage 
of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  engineers,  physicians, 
surgeons,  dentists,  and  sanitarians  will  be  the  result.  Teachers 
of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  mentally  deranged, 
and  defective  will  have  to  be  recruited  in  increasing  numbers. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  For  the 
colleges  and  universities  the  secondary  schools  must  prepare 
an  increasing  attendance  by  a  broad  and  substantial  aca¬ 
demic  training. 

Public  service  must  be  the  keynote  of  the  future.  Social 
and  humanitarian  ideals  will  furnish  the  aims  of  education. 
To  lead  a  useful  life  in  comfort  and  in  happiness;  to  fashion 
a  world  better,  cleaner,  healthier;  to  direct  the  transcending 
forces  of  nature  and  to  discover  new  fields  of  useful  endeavor 
and  enterprise — these  are  the  functions  of  the  education  of 
tomorrow. 

David  H.  Moskowitz 

Boys  High  School 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A  WORKING  MAN’S  UNIVERSITY 

There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  race  when  so 
large  a  per  cent  of  the  world  was  so  determined  to  secure  an 
education  as  at  this  present  time.  Education  is  no  longer 
limited  to  a  definite  age,  given  in  a  definite  manner,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  some  specified  subjects.  Correspondence  work,  uni¬ 
versity  extension  courses  and  lectures,  the  great  periodicals 
of  the  world,  the  motion  picture,  and  vast  numbers  of  clubs 
are  all  directed  toward  the  education  and  uplift  of  the  whole 
people.  It  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  this  country — the  only 
hope  that  democracy  is  not  lost. 

There  is  a  great  educational  movement  in  this  country  not 
connected  with  any  of  the  generally  recognized  educational 
agencies.  I  refer  to  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes  by 
our  large  stores,  shops,  manufacturing  establishments,  rail¬ 
roads,  street-car  corporations,  and  by  practically  all  concerns 
employing  a  large  number  of  laborers.  The  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  make  a  thoro  investiga¬ 
tion  of  all  companies  and  corporations  making  any  definite 
effort  to  educate  their  employees,  and  of  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  an  education.  One  may  visit  a  dozen  such 
educational  efforts  in  almost  any  city  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
In  many  cases  the  expense  is  all  paid  by  the  employers,  in 
others  partly  so,  and  in  still  others  the  work  is  only  directed 
and  supervised.  The  employer  is  everywhere  recognizing  his 
responsibility  for  some  education  of  the  employees,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production,  but  also  for  the 
higher  ends  of  individual  realization.  Society  is  coming  to 
look  upon  production  as  only  a  means  to  higher  development. 
The  employee  must  in  turn  recognize  that  ignorance  of  the 
highest  efficiency  is  no  crime ;  but  stubbornness  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  improve  when  the  opportunity  is  offered  is  a  crime. 
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Perhaps  a  million  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen,  are  employed  in  the  various  occupations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  receive  some  informal  education,  directed  to  a  definite 
end.  There  were  in  this  country  at  least  20,000  adult  labor¬ 
ers  who,  last  winter,  pursued  with  success  and  to  advantage 
the  study  of  applied  psychology.  It  is  strange  that  nearly  all 
sciences  must  live  thru  a  period  of  uselessness  and  technical 
disputation.  Certainly  psychology  has  seen  her  twenty-five 
or  forty  years  of  quibbling  over  definitions  and  terminology. 
Now  economic  associations,  social  reform,  political  reform, 
religious  reform,  salesmanship  organizations,  scientific  ad¬ 
vertising,  shops,  and  factories  are  beginning  to  apply  the 
simple  laws  of  psychology  to  these  life  activities.  Still  there 
are  those  inside  college  walls  and  laboratories  who  would  limit 
the  aspirations  of  those  outside.  They  are  slow  to  recognize 
the  ability  and  possibility  of  the  mature  individual.  To  dis¬ 
credit  this  limited  notion,  we  will  describe  how  a  university 
may  be  carried  on  in  a  machine  shop,  and  show,  by  actual 
work  done,  what  men  of  this  class  can  and  will  do  if  properly 
stimulated.  We  need  to  abandon  our  narrow-minded  ideas 
of  education,  to  expand  our  whole  system,  to  cease  our  wor¬ 
ship  of  degrees  and  diplomas.  Men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  activities  of  life  are  ready  for  the  education  they  most 
need.  Only  give  them  a  chance.  Show  them  its  application 
to  their  life  activity  and  they  are  willing  and  able  to  do  the 
work. 

Early  in  September,  1915,  nearly  two  hundred  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  Denver  were  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  study  club  for  the  year.  The  men  paid  their  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  club  for  which  they  received  twelve  volumes, 
setting  forth  in  a  simple  manner  the  practical  laws  of  psy¬ 
chology  as  applied  to  health,  happiness,  and  success  in  daily 
life.  The  sole  aim  of  this  course  is  greater  efficiency  by  im¬ 
proving  the  mental  efficiency  in  conformity  to  the  simple  laws 
of  mind. 

In  addition  to  these  books  from  the  Society  of  Applied 
Psychology,  the  men  received  for  their  membership  fee 
twenty-four  meetings  conducted  by  some  qualified  person. 
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In  most  cases  some  specialist  delivered  a  short  lecture  to  the 
men  on  the  topic  which  occupied  their  attention  for  that 
meeting.  As  a  professor  of  psychology,  I  was  asked  to  have 
charge  of  this  work.  My  first  fear  was  that  it  rested  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  “get-rich-quick”  concerns.  There  have 
been  two  lines  suggested  for  “making  men  over,”  both  of 
which  are  failures.  One  of  them  leaves  the  impression  that 
all  you  need  to  do  is  to  read  a  certain  book  and  then  ever 
afterwards  be  successful.  The  other  lays  down  such  elabo¬ 
rate  and  absurd  details  that  no  sensible  human  being  would 
attempt  to  carry  them  out.  For  example,  there  is  a  book  that 
has  been  widely  advertised  in  magazines  called  The  power  of 
the  will,  but  any  individual  attempting  to  carry  out  the  re¬ 
quirements  would  either  be  insane  or  in  his  grave  before  such 
a  regime  could  be  accomplished. 

Applied  psychology  has  no  sympathy  or  kinship  with  either 
one  of  these  systems.  This  system  presents  in  plain,  simple 
language  the  chief  facts  concerning  the  laws  of  mind  and  their 
bearing  in  every-day  efficiency.  Every  science  should  de¬ 
velop  sense  enough  to  state  its  most  important  practical 
principles  so  they  may  be  understood  by  the  average  reader. 
Again,  the  system  aims  at  the  definite  purpose  of  helping  the 
individual  student  to  greater  financial  efficiency,  success,  and 
happiness.  To  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  practical,  ex¬ 
treme  statements  concerning  the  great  questions  which  are 
not  and  probably  never  will  be  solved,  must  be  intentionally 
and  persistently  avoided.  The  system  presents  only  those 
directions  which  are  sane,  sensible,  and  possible  to  any  one 
who  greatly  desires  self-improvement.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  effort  along  practical  lines  of  achievement  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  insisted  upon. 

The  study  and  response  of  the  men  are  nothing  short  of 
wonderful.  For  example,  the  little  volume  on  Self-mastery 
is  studied  and  discust.  The  men  are  asked  to  undertake 
some  practical  tasks  involving  self-mastery.  They  respond 
with  great  enthusiasm.  I  suggest  a  variety  of  things  that 
may  be  undertaken ;  such  as  to  arise  at  the  proper  hour,  to 
control  the  temper,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  undesirable 
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language,  to  refrain  from  gossip,  to  regulate  habits  of  eating, 
to  stop  worrying,  to  systematize  study,  to  look  people 
squarely  in  the  eye,  to  avoid  criticising  others.  Each  man 
selects  his  own  line  of  action  and  determines  on  success. 
Four  weeks  from  that  time  I  unexpectedly  distribute  cards, 
ask  each  man  to  write  down  what  he  has  undertaken  for  self- 
mastery,  whether  he  has  succeeded,,  partially  succeeded,  or 
failed,  and  why.  The  men  are  not  requested  to  sign  their 
names.  I  now  feel  free  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  club. 

I  collected  and  tabulated  129  replies.  About  60  reported 
partial  success,  48  full  success,  and  21  confest  failure. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  selected.  Eight  men  propose  to 
regulate  eating  habits;  two  succeed,  four  are  partially  suc¬ 
cessful,  two  fail.  Sixteen  determine  to  get  up  on  time;  out 
of  these  there  are  ten  successes,  three  partial  successes.  Two 
propose  to  stop  worrying;  both  report  partial  success.  Five 
are  successful  in  looking  people  in  the  eye  while  holding 
conversation.  One  says  he  can  not  better  himself.  Ten  de¬ 
termine  not  to  criticise  others  and  all  report  partial  success. 
Twelve  resolve  to  improve  their  work.  All  achieve  self- 
mastery.  Nine  attempt  to  abandon  swearing,  slang,  and  un¬ 
desirable  words;  eight  are  partially  successful.  Nineteen 
attempt  to  improve  their  dispositions;  four  succeed,  eleven 
partially  succeed.  Seven  try  to  improve  their  social  dispo¬ 
sitions;  two  succeed.  Eleven  resolve  to  stop  chewing 
tobacco;  four  are  successful,  one  partially  successful.  One 
vows  he  will  be  contented.  Another  resolves  to  “cut  out  the 
grouch.”  He  says:  “I  failed.  Cause — not  enough  smiles  to 
go  around.  Question — ^What  is  the  cure?”  One  man  finds 
that  he  got  angry  five  times  and  used  improper  language 
seven  times.  Another  decided  to  stay  at  home  nights.  He 
says:  “I  failed.  Unable  to  find  proper  entertainment  at 
home.  Not  married  either.” 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  interest  manifest.  It  is  no 
experiment.  It  is  real  work.  It  is  a  success.  The  results 
justify  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  reform.  As  a  rule,  men 
do  what  science  and  good  sense  convince  them  is  best  for 
them.  At  least  they  will  make  an  honest  effort.  Some  sue- 
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ceed,  some  fail.  So  it  is  in  all  education.  The  honesty,  the 
willingness,  and  the  good  faith  in  which  the  men  undertook 
these  personal  tests  were  of  more  value  than  the  tests  them¬ 
selves.  But  this  faith  and  courage  only  developed,  after  a 
study  of  the  subject  and  its  possibilities,  and  after  listening  to 
simple  and  practical  advice  from  physicians  and  specialists 
on  these  subjects.  It  is  possible  to  show  men  that  quitting 
the  use  of  tobacco,  smoking,  drinking,  and  swearing  is  a  psy¬ 
chological  process,  and  under  law  just  as  much  as  any  form 
of  human  activity. 

Many  original  and  amusing  incidents  are  recorded  from  the 
answers  and  tests.  One  man  says:  “I  resolved  not  to  get 
angry  when  the  boys  took  tools  out  of  my  tool  chest  and  did 
not  bring  them  back.  I  failed.  Why?  Because  it  made  me 
so  ‘damned’  mad.” 

After  some  extensive  study  of  the  personal  characteristics 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  success  and  happiness,  the  men 
are  asked  if  they  will  undertake  another  piece  of  work.  They 
are  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  undertake  an  analysis  of 
their  own  personal  qualifications  for  success.  I  said :  “Now, 
men,  this  calls  for  more  honesty  than  skill.  Nothing  will 
damage  you  so  much  as  lying  to  yourself.  You  can  make  no 
personal  improvement  until  you  decide  in  what  line  you  most 
need  it.  To  realize  that  all  have  powers  that  should  and  may 
be  improved  is  no  ground  for  discouragement.  Make  it  the 
first  step  toward  success  and  final  achievement.” 

A  large  number  of  personal  qualities  necessary  to  proper 
success  are  named.  A  sheet  of  paper  with  a  few  questions  on 
it  is  handed  to  each  man.  He  is  expected  to  specify  the 
qualities  which  he  thinks  he  possesses  in  sufficient  degree  to 
insure  success  in  his  business;  and  to  name  the  qualities 
which  he  honestly  believes  he  lacks  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
qualities  most  frequently  named  for  any  and  all  occupations 
are  honesty,  interest  in  work,  courtesy,  good  health,  ac¬ 
curacy,  economy,  temperance,  industry,  good  memory,  self- 
control,  cheerfulness,  initiative,  loyalty,  carefulness  of 
speech,  scientific  preparation,  patience,  confidence,  perse¬ 
verance.  Some  of  the  qualities  that  apply  more  to  particular 
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occupations  are:  Aptness  in  conversation,  good  mixing, 
quickness  in  observation,  concentration,  power  to  read  hu¬ 
man  nature,  helpful  rather  than  envious,  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  and  special  knowledge  of  the  business.  One  hundred 
and  nine  replies  were  carefully  prepared  and  handed  in.  Here 
is  a  brief  statement  of  the  statistical  results : 

Ninety-seven  believe  they  are  sufficiently  honest  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Only  seventy-two  claim  temperance  favorable  for  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  Nearly  one  hundred  per  cent 
claim  a  deep  interest  in  their  work.  This  is  proably  true  be¬ 
cause  the  careful  method  of  selecting  men  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  employers  do  much  to  insure  an  abiding  interest 
in  the  work.  About  seventy  report  sufficient  courtesy,  and 
sixty-four  proper  loyalty.  Adequate  good  health,  trust¬ 
worthiness,  and  enthusiasm  are  reported  by  eighty-five. 
One-half  believe  themselves  deficient  in  personality  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  Only  forty-six  claim  adequate  perseve¬ 
rance  and  self-control.  About  twenty-three  are  broad¬ 
minded,  good  mixers,  and  fairly  free  from  envy.  Very  few 
believe  they  have  the  proper  scientific  preparation  that 
should  go  with  their  work. 

Twenty-eight  characteristics  are  named  as  essential  for  any 
business.  Forty  persons  think  they  would  succeed  better  in 
some  other  work  than  that  which  they  are  now  doing,  but 
only  three  desire  to  change  from  the  automobile  business  to 
anything  else.  The  others  simply  wish  some  other  work  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  A  long  list  of  reasons  are  given 
why  success  in  something  else  would  be  more  certain.  Those 
holding  clerical  positions  are  more  ambitious  than  those 
holding  other  positions.  Economy  is  practised  more  by 
those  holding  the  common  labor  positions  than  by  those 
holding  clerical  positions.  Five  men  frankly  say  they  are  too 
intemperate.  Four  say  that  they  are  incessant  talkers. 
Many  of  the  comments  read  as  follows: 

“Treat  everybody  as  you  wish  to  be  treated.” 

“I  need  to  practise  following  a  thing  to  a  definite  conclusion.  In 
other  words,  I  feel  the  need  of  a  greater  degree  of  thoroness.” 

“More  tact  would  help  me  greatly  in  my  work.” 
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“No  man  should  have  a  definite  end,  but  only  try  to  go  as  high 
as  possible.” 

“I  am  always  willing  to  make  the  best  out  of  anything  I  stand 
for.” 

“With  regard  to  concentration,  good  memory,  and  accuracy,  I 
possess  these  only  about  90  per  cent,  but  I  am  making  a  special 
effort  daily  to  bring  up  this  average.” 

On  one  occasion  I  collected  152  answers  to  this  question: 
What  is  your  greatest  mental  defect?  Thirty-three  say  in¬ 
ability  to  concentrate;  twenty-nine,  inadequate  memory; 
twelve,  remembering  names;  fourteen,  getting  embarrassed; 
twenty-two,  inability  to  study  properly;  four,  prevention  of 
concentration  thru  mental  fatigue;  and  seven,  loafing  and 
idling  away  their  time.  No  college  students  ever  engaged 
more  seriously  in  the  study  of  any  science.  Problem  ques¬ 
tions  are  prepared  and  answered  frequently. 

Work  done  with  a  serious  purpose  is  always  effective.  In¬ 
tellectual  work  that  does  not  spring  from  bribes  of  diplomas, 
grades,  and  dread  of  an  examination  is  always  of  a  superior 
order.  The  fact  that  these  men  are  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  self-improvement  and  are  determined  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  is  of  paramount  importance.  They  have  a  new  in¬ 
spiration  to  life. 

Sixteen  lectures  were  delivered  to  this  working  men’s 
university,  by  distinguished  specialists  in  medicine,  in  crim¬ 
inology,  in  psychology,  in  practical  business  affairs.  The 
lectures  were  on  such  subjects  as  Values  and  Dangers  of  the 
Emotions,  Development  of  Personal  Power,  Illusions  and 
their  Bearing  on  Life,  Employing  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Basis 
of  Physical  and  Mental  Adaptability,  Practical  Effects  of 
Disorders  of  Memory,  A  New  Definition  of  Success,  Uncon¬ 
scious  Mental  Influences,  Scientific  Management,  Hidden 
Powers  of  Men,  Psychology  of  Business  and  Advertising, 
The  Practical  Influence  of  Ideals,  Tact  as  an  Element  of 
Success.  Every  one  of  these  lectures  was  practical  and  so 
presented  that  the  men  could  profit  by  it.  We  have  long 
needed  men  who  could  revive  the  art  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
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by  which  the  practical  principles  of  all  the  sciences  may  be 
presented  in  a  serviceable  form  to  the  general  public. 

As  a  test  for  applying  the  psychological  laws  of  memory,  I 
once  requested  the  men  to  see  how  many  names  could  be 
memorized  in  one  week.  They  included  just  the  names  of 
individuals  in  a  department,  or  of  persons  with  whom  the 
men  naturally  came  in  contact.  Thirty-three  committed  to 
memory  a  total  of  518  names;  31  committed  248  names; 
and  22  men  gave  an  aggregate  of  88  names.  One  man  re¬ 
ported  the  names  of  125  whom  he  did  not  know  before.  Of 
course,  some  had  much  more  favorable  chances  of  coming  in 
contact  with  people.  The  final  results  were  obtained  by 
having  the  men  write  these  names  on  specially  prepared 
cards,  distributed  at  an  unexpected  moment.  It  was  also 
found  that  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  the  men  could  form  a 
visual  image  of  the  person  whose  name  was  memorized. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  neither  finances  this  movement 
nor  directs  it.  It  is  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
The  company  in  Detroit  is  only  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
men  are  not  defrauded  and  that  it  really  benefits  them.  To 
this  end  they  sent  orders  here  to  have  stenographers  take 
down  a  verbatim  report  of  everything  said  and  done  for  the 
entire  two  and  a  half  hours  we  are  in  session.  Such  reports 
were  kept  up  for  two  or  three  months. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  this  working  men’s 
university  was  originated  and  carried  thru  by  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  It  consists  of  the  writing,  preparation,  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  psychological  digest.  This  supplement  to  their 
regular  work  is  issued  every  two  weeks.  Every  issue  contains 
thoughtful  comments  on  the  work,  on  the  principles  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  special  lecturer,  some  practical  advice  and  often 
some  original  poetry.  I  know  the  reader  will  be  interested  in 
their  common  sense  way  of  putting  some  things.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  representative  of  their  efforts : 

“Did  I  learn  something  new  today  that  I  can  ‘pass  on’  to 
others  or  that  will  increase  my  efficiency?  What  from  a  book? 
WhaMrom  the  speech  of  others?  What  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion?” 
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^^Wake  up,  man!  !  !  It’s  high  time  you  made  friends  with  your¬ 
self!  You  can’t  be  true  to  yourself  while  you  drift  with  the 
‘I-don’t-cares’.  These  negative  ideas  are  burdening  your  brain 
until  part  of  it  is  getting  rusty  from  disuse.  You  are  your  own 
worst  enemy  in  believing  you  are  down  in  luck  and  not  making  an 
honest  effort.” 

“Remember,  work  is  a  pleasure  when  you  have  in  mind  the  one 
thought  of  doing  the  thing  better  than  it  ever  was  done  before.” 

“Don’t  knock  the  other  fellow  before  the  boss,  thinking  it  will 
put  a  feather  in  your  cap,  for  the  boss  will  not  stand  for  it;  if  he 
did,  he  would  not  be  boss;  so  instead  of  a  knock,  give  the  other 
fellow  a  boost.  It  will  not  lower  you  in  the  boss’s  estimation,  and 
it  may  do  the  other  fellow  a  world  of  good.  A  good  word  some¬ 
times  changes  the  whole  course  of  a  man’s  life.” 

“If  you  make  yourself  a  harmoniously  developed  man,  and 
develop  your  complex  personalities,  that  doesn’t  impoverish  any¬ 
one  else — that  adds  to  the  riches  of  the  world — it  adds  to  the 
riches  of  every  man  that  touches  you,  because  every  time  he 
touches  you  he  gets  some  inspiration  in  a  fine  way,  and  you  do  not 
impoverish  him.  That  is  the  proper  definition  of  success.  That 
will  stand  in  any  court  anywhere — it  will  stand  before  the  throne 
of  God.” 

“I  believe  that  some  genius  sitting  way  back  in  some  corner  has 
thoughts  coursing  thru  his  brain  that  would  make  Thomas 
Edison  look  like  a  pigmy  if  he  would  but  give  expression  to  those 
ideas  and  get  them  working.” 

“Other  people  can’t  hand  over  experience  and  well-paid  ability 
to  you  as  they  could  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a  basket  of  potatoes.” 

“Help  the  other  fellow”  does  not  mean  to  help  another  fellow  do 
work  he  is  too  lazy  to  do  himself.  If  a  lazy  fellow  hands  you  any 
‘dope’  like  this,  just  hand  him  a  little  ‘Spiz’  and  remind  him  that 
the  foreman  has  a  remedy  for  this  particular  ailment.” 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  weaves  men  together  so 
much  as  a  desire  for  education.  Compare  yourselves  to  a  bunch 
of  college  men.  Years  and  years  after  a  man  leaves  college,  he  is 
tickled  to  death  to  meet  one  of  the  boys  of  his  class.  Few  of  us 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college,  so  we  must  now  make 
this  our  opportunity.  We  have  an  advantage  over  a  college  man 
in  that  we  are  out  after  the  ‘World’s  Goods’  while  a  college  man 
is  out  after  a  ‘World  of  Fun’.” 
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These  men  have  read  and,  to  a  large  extent,  reported  upon, 
an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  175  different  books  bearing 
upon  the  general  line  of  our  work.  Many  of  these  books  are 
on  vocational  guidance,  various  biographies,  scientific  man¬ 
agement,  psychology,  and  general  science. 

What  has  been  accomplished  with  this  group  of  working 
men  is  being  accomplished  in  many  places,  and  it  may  be 
accomplished  with  all  working  men  to  a  degree  and  on  a 
much  wider  scale.  In  California,  the  police  of  Berkeley 
have  been  doing  similar  work  directed  by  the  University  of 
California.  They  are  studying  psychology  as  applied  to 
crime,  to  the  nature  of  crimes,  to  the  causes  of  crime,  to 
insanity,  to  the  treatment  of  all  such  mental  disorders,  to 
prison  reform. 

Can  there  be  any  more  hopeful  sign  than  this  widened 
idea  of  education?  I  see  no  reason  why  the  necessary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  the  sciences  may  not  be  given  in  a  working 
man’s  university.  Indeed,  I^  believe  that  special  courses 
extending  over  a  period  of  years  could  be  formulated  and 
given  with  success  to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  best  class  of 
working  people. 

D.  E.  Phillips 

University  of  Denver 
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THE  PRESUMPTION ^  OF  BRAINS^ 

[The  following  article  by  the  late  Dr.  Albert  P.  Marble,  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Boston,  January  6,  1887.  The  paper 
was  probably  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  held  in  November,  1886.  Dr.  Marble  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  influence  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Editor.] 

Now  when  fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  appeared, 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung;  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host. 

Soon  banded;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 

Looked  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light  armed  scour 

Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe. 

Where  lodged,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight 
In  motion  or  in  halt;  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion. 

You  will  recognize  this  from  Milton’s  Paradise  lost.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  an  extract  which  appeared  in  Weld's  parsing 
hook,  a  textbook  no  larger  than  a  primer,  in  use  more  than 
thirty  years  ago;  and  destitute  of  all  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English.  It  did  not  abom¬ 
inate  parsing;  it  even  advocated  analysis;  and  it  gave  a 
model  to  show  how  that  complex  and  “useless”  process  was 
conducted.  On  its  first  pages  was  a  table  to  show  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  words;  and  following  this  was  a  lot  of  Rules  of 
Syntax  preceded  by  the  classification  of  sentences,  and  the 
various  connectives.  Besides  the  extract  from  Milton,  it 
contained  selections  from  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  Eighth; 
from  Young;  from  Thompson  and  others. 

*  Presumption,  taking  for  granted. 

*  Brains,  the  gray  matter;  a  whitish  soft  mass,  considered  to  be  the  organ  of  per¬ 
ception,  etc.;  hence  by  metonymy,  the  intellect. 
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I  propose  now  to  quote  from  several  of  the  extracts  con¬ 
tained  in  that  parsing-book,  to  show  what  kind  of  language 
and  sentiments  children  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  had  to  deal 
with;  later  on  I  may  contrast  this  with  the  style  of  text¬ 
books  common  in  recent  years.  While  listening  to  these  ex¬ 
tracts,  please  have  in  mind  the  numerous  periodicals  and 
books  for  boys,  written  in  slang  phrases,  or  at  best  in  boyish 
and  not  classic  language,  which  is  supposed  to  be  fascinat¬ 
ing  from  its  familiarity  of  style. 

From  Young,  on  Life,  death  and  immortality: 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn. 

The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule; 

Life’s  theater  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death. 

Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar. 

This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 

And  make  us,  embryos  of  existence,  free. 

From  real  life,  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  the  candidate  for  light. 

The  future  embryo  slumbering  in  his  sire. 

From  Thompson: 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes. 

Rivers  unknown  to  song;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th’  Atlantic  isles,  ’tis  nought  to  me 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 

In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full; 

And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

And  another  from  the  same : 

’Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all. 

When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  thru  the  cloud; 

And  following  slower  in  explosion  vast 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 

At  first  heard  solemn  o’er  the  verge  of  heaven. 

The  tempest  growls;  but  as  it  nearer  comes. 

And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 

The  lightenings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
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The  noise  astounds;  till  overhead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts 
And  opens  wider;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 

Follows  the  loosened  aggravated  roar, 

Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  peal  on  peal. 

Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

The  book  had  a  brief  dissertation  in  Figurative  Language. 
It  contained  also  prose  extracts  from  Burke,  Irving,  Wirt, 
Prescott;  and  from  Macaulay’s  essay  on  The  Puritans,  this 
with  the  rest: 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general 
terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know 
him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of 
existence.  .  .  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the 

meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the 
boundless  interval  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on 
whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixt.  They  recognised  no 
title  to  superiority  but  His  favor;  and  confident  of  that  favor, 
they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  .  .  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands; 

their  diadems,  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away! 
On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked 
down  with  contempt;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a 
more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language; 
nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the 
imposition  of  a  mightier  hand. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  kind  of  literature  which  was 
placed  before  young  pupils  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  In 
my  collection  I  have  one  of  those  parsing-books;  the  leaves 
are  worn;  the  edges  are  frayed  and  the  corners  are  rounded 
by  use;  but  they  are  not  dog-eared.  The  book  is  not  dis¬ 
figured,  but  it  is  annotated.  On  one  margin  is  the  date, 
April,  1856;  and  on  another,  these  words:  Sarah,  Annie, 
Louisa,  Nellie,  Delia,  Lydia.  Who  those  girls  were  I  have 
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not  the  slightest  conception ;  but  the  boy  who  used  the  book 
probably  knew;  and  not  unlikely  there  was  an  added  inspi¬ 
ration  in  the  sublime  language  he  was  studying,  from  their 
sitting  upon  the  same  rude  benches  with  him. 

Years  ago,  twenty- five  or  more,  I  visited  a  school  where 
this  book  was  in  use;  in  a  country  town  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  A  class  of  boys  and  girls,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  probably,  were  wrestling  with  the  extract  from 
Milton.  They  had  learned  a  few  rudimentary  principles  of 
grammar;  studied  the  relations  of  subject  and  predicate, 
and  become  somewhat  familiar  with  syntax,  the  rules  of 
agreement,  etc. ;  and  then  they  had  been  plumped  right  into 
this  war  of  Milton’s  angels  on  the  celestial  plains,  to  study 
the  English  language;  an  imaginary  war  by  imaginary  be¬ 
ings,  in  the  regions  of  pure  imagination;  all  described  in 
language  unfamiliar,  beyond  them,  and  in  style  the  grandest 
of  poetry.  The  master  had  not  been  to  college ;  nor  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  school;  probably  not  even  to  a  high  school.  He  may 
not  have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  pupils  in  knowledge  or 
experience.  He  was  not  very  familiar  with  Milton ;  but  what 
knowledge  he  had,  he  used;  he  studied  the  language;  he 
sought  the  meaning  of  every  line  and  word ;  he  examined  the 
rules  of  his  grammar  and  applied  them ;  for  did  not  bright¬ 
eyed  Sarah,  and  smiling  Annie,  and  quick-witted  Lydia  sit 
there  ready  to  pick  him  up  if  he  made  a  slip  or  was  incon¬ 
sistent  in  his  grammatical  construction  or  his  explanation  of 
the  text?  and  John  and  William  were  there  equally  alert.  The 
latter  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of  “matin” — the  matin 
trumpet.  “What  is  ‘golden  panoply’?”  asks  another,  and 
“refulgent  host;”  and,  a  third,  “What  is  a  ‘Dawning  hill’? 
“How  shall  we  dispose  of  ‘scouts  each  coast  light  armed 
scour,  each  quarter’?”  asks  Annie.  *‘Coast  is  the  subject  of 
scouts — the  coast  goes  wandering  around,”  says  John.  “That 
is  absurd,”  answers  Annie;  “coasts  do  not  float  around.”  “But 
this  was  on  the  heavenly  landscape,”  replies  John ;  “don’t  you 
know  that,  further  on,  it  says  they  tossed  about  mountains 
and  promontories  thru  the  air?”  “Yes,”  says  Annie,  “but 
the  hills  did  not  fly  around  themselves;  and  if  they  did, 
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coasts  wouldn’t  go  scouting  after  the  enemy;  that  implies  in¬ 
telligence,  as  if  the  coasts  were  soldiers  like  the  angels.” 
“And  if  coast  is  the  subject  of  scouts,  what  is  the  subject  of 
scour?”  says  bright-eyed  Sarah,  “Quarter,”  says  John. 
“But  quarter  is  singular,  and  scour  requires  a  plural  subject,” 
says  Sarah.  “It  is  each  quarter,”  says  John,  “more  than  one.” 
Here  the  master  is  appealed  to ;  and  he  decides  that  each  is  a 
distributive  adjective  and  implies  things  single.  This  upsets 
John’s  theory.  “I  have  it,”  says  Lydia;  scouts  is  not  a  verb 
in  this  case;  it  is  a  noun  of  the  plural  number,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  scour,  which  means  to  examine  closely:  Light-armed 
scouts  scour  each  coast.”  “What  will  you  do  with  quarter, 
each  quarter,  then?”  says  William.  “That  means  about  the 
same  thing  as  coast;  and  it  is  also  the  object  of  scour;  they 
explore  every  place,”  says  Lydia;  “the  scouts  in  light  armor 
scour  each  coast,  each  quarter.”  And  so  they  agreed  to 
leave  it. 

Now,  was  not  every  principle  of  good  teaching  violated  in 
that  school?  The  master  was  ignorant  of  methods;  he  had 
not  studied  psychology,  he  did  not  “proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown”  in  sufficiently  easy  gradations;  nor  “from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.”  He  plunged  his  pupils  plump 
into  the  unknown,  and  he  enshrouded  them  all  over  in  the 
most  etherially  abstract. 

And  he  had  no  handicraft  in  his  school.  “There  is  no  edu¬ 
cation  except  by  doing  something,”  you  know.  He  did  not 
know  whether  Delia  could  cook,  or  James  plane  a  board. 
We  quote  from  the  New  York  School  Journal,  October  23, 
1886:  “The  child  that  does  nothing  learns  nothing.  There  is 
a  theory  that  the  training  of  the  mind  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  activity  of  the  senses.  The  theory  is  a  false  one ! 
We  gain  knowledge  only  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  we  can 
impart  it  only  thru  the  same  means.  The  teacher  who  im¬ 
agines  he  can  educate  his  pupils  by  thinking,  without  the  use 
of  eyes,  hands,  or  ears  is  wonderfully  mistaken.  There  is  no 
thinking,  pure  and  simple,  abstracted  from  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Any  thought  worthy  of  the  name,  takes  hold 
of  the  live  questions  of  the  day.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.” 
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Then  the  schoolmaster  above  was  all  wrong.  The  senses 
had  not  much  to  do  with  Milton’s  angels,  who  could  not  be 
seen  or  heard.  The  celestial  region,  the  scene  of  their  bat¬ 
tles,  has  no  place  on  the  map.  There  are  no  coasts  for  the 
light-armed  scouts  to  scour;  and  the  boys  and  girls,  Lydia, 
Delia,  John,  and  William,  gained  no  knowledge.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  and  it  keeps  seeming,  that  Lydia  and  John  and 
the  rest  developed  and  displayed  a  good  deal  of  acumen  in 
their  study  of  the  language:  a  kind  of  acumen  which  has 
distinguished  many  men  and  women;  an  acumen  which  has 
made  them  highly  useful  members  of  society;  an  acumen 
which  has  made  great  men  great  in  politics;  at  the  bar;  in 
philosophy;  in  science;  in  literature  and  poetry;  in  art; 
in  society  as  leaders ;  and  not  less  in  business  activity ;  for  it 
is  the  mind  that  plans  more  than  the  hand  that  executes, 
which  achieves  success.  And  this  acumen  which  makes  the 
great,  great,  augments  on  a  lower  plane  and  in  less  degree 
only,  the  power  of  the  little.  Julia  and  John,  who  can 
doubt?  became  better  members  of  society  for  the  mental 
activity  called  forth  by  this  abstract  study  of  language. 

But  this  opinion  must  be  all  wrong;  for,  you  know,  “The 
teacher  can  not  educate  his  pupils  by  thinking !”  Our  teacher 
ought  to  have  taught  language  by  using  language.  Delia  and 
Sarah,  James,  and  William,  should  have  been  set  to  writing 
“exercises”  for  the  teacher  to  “correct.” 

But  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Their  minds  were  filled  with 
only  the  commonplace.  And  would  it  have  been  better  for 
them  to  be  scribbling  vapid  inanities  than  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  sublime  imaginations,  the  glowing  imagery, 
and  the  rich  measures  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  poets? 

Our  boys  and  girls  above,  studied  in  a  little  red  school- 
house  on  a  hill.  In  the  foreground,  a  lake;  on  the  western 
horizon,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  White  Mountains; 
around,  a  community  of  God-fearing  men  and  women;  near 
by,  a  church;  all  around,  forests  and  fields,  hills  and  mea¬ 
dows;  above,  the  sky,  the  stars,  and  the  warring  elements 
of  our  New  England  climate.  All  this  was  before  their  eyes. 
Did  they  see  it?  Housed  snugly  in  the  little  school,  they  had 
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heard  the  rain  blown  in  sheets  against  the  window  panes, 
and  the  reverberating  thunder  had  many  a  time  made  them 
huddle  close  around  their  teacher.  In  winter  the  snowy 
blast  had  blocked  their  way  to  school;  and  the  whistling 
winds  had  moulded  fantastic  shapes  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  stone  walls  by  the  way;  and  the  snow  was  sifted  up  from 
the  peaks  which  it  had  formed  like  smoke  from  an  active 
volcano.  The  spring  with  its  melting  snows,  its  swollen 
streams,  and  its  opening  buds  and  expanding  leaves — and  all 
its  varied  forms  of  animal  life — had  come  and  gone.  Was  it 
of  any  use  for  those  pupils  to  study  the  poet’s  expression  of 
these  changes  in  nature,  in  the  old  parsing-book,  and  the 
construction  of  the  language  as  well? 

These  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.  The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.  Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 

And  could  they  appreciate  the  description  of  the  thunder 
storm,  quoted  above?  O,  no.  They  could  not  learn  without 
doing! 

“The  Puritans,”  said  Macaulay,  “were  men  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contempla¬ 
tion  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.”  These  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  had  derived  a  nobler  character  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  great  thoughts  exprest  by  the  masters  of  our 
language;  and  to  say  that  they  should  have  been  put  to 
writing  in  place  of  that,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  that,  as  an 
exercise  in  language,  or  to  the  training  of  their  hands  instead 
of  their  brains  in  school,  is  the  very  consummate  quintes¬ 
sence  of  absurdity! 

In  these  days  most  children  are  thought  to  be  too  feeble  to 
go  to  school  in  a  storm.  Instead  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
on  the  hill,  they  have  palaces  of  prest  brick,  with  furnaces, 
double  windows,  and  polished  desks ;  and  when  it  rains,  the 
storm  signal  stops  the  school.  We  do  not  recognize  the 
probability  of  physical  hardihood;  and  we  do  too  little  to 
develop  it. 
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No  more  do  we  recognize  intellectual  vigor — brains — in  the 
child;  and  many  of  the  recent  methods  of  teaching  do  not 
stimulate  the  growth  of  mental  fiber.  To  begin  with,  the 
kindergarten  is  an  attempt  to  systematize  play,  and  by  a 
species  of  legerdemain  to  get  from  play  the  discipline  of  work. 
But  play,  useful  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  spontaneous  ac¬ 
tivity;  and  it  ceases  to  be  play  when  reduced  to  a  system. 
The  child  needs  work,  easy  to  be  sure,  but  work.  Is  there 
not  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  child,  left  alone  to 
play  with  his  father’s  boots  for  horses,  a  chair  for  a  carriage, 
and  a  string  for  the  lines,  has  developed  greater  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  and  power  in  the  exercise  of  a  constructive  imagination, 
than  he  would  acquire  in  the  same  time  in  the  kindergarten 
with  the  scientific  teaching  and  the  succession  of  "gifts?” 

Next,  object  teaching  comes  in  and  entertains  the  child 
thru  the  senses ;  as  if  the  senses  were  all-important,  and  the 
brain  non-existent,  or  not  to  be  disturbed.  But  the  sense 
perceptions  predominate  in  the  child;  his  whole  life  before 
coming  to  school  is  made  up  of  them.  It  is  not  these  that 
need  stimulating,  so  much  as  the  mental  activity  to  which 
they  ought  to  lead.  The  objective  method  is  good,  even  in¬ 
dispensable,  in  due  proportion;  but  the  tendency  is  to  so 
emphasize  it  as  to  neglect  the  brain  which  most  needs  and 
has  less  of  the  training.  Continued  beyond  the  proper  point, 
it  clips  the  wings  of  the  imagination  and  stunts  the  mental 
growth. 

When  we  come  to  reading,  the  methods  are  simplified  to 
the  last  homeopathic  dilution.  The  simplest  word  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  picture  of  the  most  familiar  object — a  cat ;  and 
from  this  we  advance  by  imperceptible  gradations,  intermin¬ 
ably.  This  elementary  process  is  good  for  a  start;  but  it 
should  be  dropt  very  early — as  soon  as  the  child  catches  the 
notion  of  what  reading  is.  There  is  a  presumption  that  the 
child  has  brains,  and  that  he  can  soon  see  thru  so  simple  a 
process. 

And  spelling  is  tabooed  by  many  “progressive  educators;” 
especially  the  spelling-book;  as  if  it  were  too  great  a  tax 
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upon  the  “gray  matter”  for  the  child  to  learn  to  spell  a  word 
which  he  has  not  used ! 

In  number,  objects  and  pictures  are  used,  in  many  of  the 
highly  elaborated  textbooks,  to  such  an  extent  that  any  one 
of  the  higher  orders  of  domesticated  animals  ought  to  learn 
the  elementary  processes  of  arithmetic  in  less  time  th^n  is 
assigned  for  the  average  child.  I  am  not  objecting  to  these 
ingenuous  methods,  at  the  beginning;  but  they  ought  to  be 
dropt  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  the  child  may 
be  compelled  to  employ  his  own  activity — to  use  his  brain; 
for,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  child  is  presumed  to  have 
brains. 

In  the  study  of  language — for  grammar  is  a  term  not  to  be 
tolerated  till  the  age  of  adolescence — the  simplifying  process 
has  eliminated  everything  above  mere  childish  twaddle. 
Nothing  beyond  the  child’s  limited  comprehension  is  to  be 
placed  before  him.  The  geography  is  made  as  familiar  as  the 
school  yard.  The  supplementary  reading  is,  much  of  it, 
written  down  to  the  child’s  low  level.  Finally,  the  textbook 
is  abandoned;  and  the  teacher,  laced  in  corsets  of  snug- 
fitting  programs  and  definite  directions,  is  set  up  to  talk, 
talk,  talk.  School  must  be  made  interesting.  The  children 
must  not  be  overworked,  you  know. 

And  furthermore :  Not  content  with  this  careful  avoidance 
of  everything  which  may  tax  the  brains  of  the  children,  a  new 
sect  has  arisen,  who  clamor  for  the  substitution  of  hand¬ 
training  to  take  the  place  of  brain  culture.  So  careful  are 
they  not  to  interfere  directly  with  the  brain,  that  they  aim  to 
cultivate  it  at  arm’s  length — thru  the  hand ! 

In  a  monograph  on  How  to  teach  reading,  by  G.  Stanley 
Hall  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  several  of  the  elaborate  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  writing  are  described.  This  book  ought 
to  be  read  three  times  by  every  teacher  in  the  land.  He  says : 
‘While  a  good  pedagogic  method  is  one  of  the  most  economic 
— of  both  labor  and  money — of  all  inventions,  we  should 
never  forget  that  the  brightest  children,  and  indeed  most 
children,  if  taught  individually  or  at  home,  need  but  very  few 
refinements  of  method  like  the  above.  Idiots,  as  Mr.  Seguin 
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first  showed,  need  and  profit  greatly  by  very  elaborate 
methods  in  learning  how  to  walk,  feed,  and  dress  themselves, 
which  would  only  retard  the  normal  child.” 

From  a  set  of  textbooks  which  might  easily  be  selected, 
the  inference  would  be  unavoidable  that  idiots,  and  not 
normal  children,  are  supposed  to  fill  our  schools. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note,  however,  that  a  reaction  from  this 
vicious  tendency  has  already  begun.  Especially  such  books 
as  Classic  for  children  (Ginn  &  Co.),  and  the  admirable  series 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  seem  to  assume  that  chil¬ 
dren  still  have  brains  to  delight  in  something  besides  accumu¬ 
lated  nonsense.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  there  are  hosts 
of  such  books  in  every  branch  of  study. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  our  little  school  in  Maine  to  the  hills 
of  Hampshire  County.  At  a  time  when  boys  studied  Latin 
and  Greek  from  the  classic  writers  themselves,  instead  of 
bothering  their  brains  with  impossible  pronunciations,  and 
labyrinthine  accents,  quantities,  constructions  and  classi¬ 
fications;  with  none  of  the  modern  pedagogical  dilettant¬ 
ism;  when  children  had  a  chance  to  use  their  brains  in 
learning  the  science  of  numbers,  without  that  namby-pamby, 
wishy-washy  dilution  of  the  science  seen  in  so  many  of  the 
primary  lessons  and  methods  of  teaching  number,  which 
brings  it  below  the  intelligence  of  an  ordinarily  bright, 
domesticated  monkey;  when  there  was  left  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  the  presumption  that  a  boy  could  “do”  something 
before  he  came  to  school  and  outside  of  the  school;  when 
there  was  also  a  presumption  that  a  child  clothed  in  his  right 
mind,  and  standing  erect  in  the  image  of  God,  has  an  organ 
denominated  the  brain;  when  it  was  assumed  that  a  pupil 
coming  to  school  knew  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rained,  and 
to  find  his  way  home ;  while  yet  there  was  left  in  the  school 
curriculum,  either  from  necessity  or  from  choice,  a  little 
time  for  reflection  and  for  thought,  and  children  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  think  for  themselves,  and  were  required  to,  like  our 
Annie,  Sarah,  and  John,  spoken  of  above;  before  the  Quincy 
method  had  run  its  rickety  race,  or  the  Norfolk  County 
examinations  had  startled  the  then-known  world;  when 
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teachers  had  some  individuality,  and  were  not  expected  to 
fill  their  little  cups  daily  from  the  overflowing  fountain  of  the 
superintendent’s  ample  omniscience,  and  daily  dole  it  out  to 
the  children  assembled  at  their  knees ;  in  that  day,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  boy  was  born  who,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  wrote  a  poem  which  has  also  appeared  in 
a  parsing-book,  in  many  a  reading-book,  and  on  the  title  page 
of  Thomdiss  Almanac,  where  it  has  been  an  educational  force : 

The  hills, 

Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  vales, 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 

The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green,  and  poured  round  all, 

Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man. 

This  was  a  man  who  could  “do;”  he  was  educated  in  school 
without  the  use  of  tools.  He  had  brains.  If  he  had  been 
subjected  to  the  most  wddely  advertised  modern  methods  in 
a  school  at  the  age  of  six  years,  would  anybody  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  organ?  I  didn’t  think  so  once;  I  may  be  wrong 
now;  but  I  am  coming  to  fear  that  if  Mr.  Bryant,  at  the  age 
of  six  years  and  on,  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  fine-spun 
and  long-drawn-out  processes  of  modern  schools,  it  would 
have  spoiled  the  grandest  poet  of  Nature  of  our  times.  I  am 
not  claiming  that  the  old  schools  were  altogether  better  than 
the  new ;  but  there  was  in  them  the  one  thing  needful  w^hich 
the  new  schools  are  liable  to  miss;  namely:  The  necessity 
for  thought,  and  individual  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

Now,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  In  the  kindergarten, 
in  the  new  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  new'^  textbooks, 
there  are  many  invaluable  helps.  The  conditions  of  ourschools 
are  altogether  different  from  the  one  I  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Modern  city  life  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as  the  rural 
life  of  the  past.  Modern  society  surrounds  the  child  w^ith  a 
different,  and  sometimes  a  vitiated,  atmosphere;  that  atmos- 
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phere  is  also,  in  some  ways,  inspiring.  In  so  far  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  thought  and  reflection,  for  the  germinating,  so  to 
speak,  of  ideas  is  lost,  the  tendency  is  a  bad  one.  And  when 
the  science  of  teaching  is  carried  so  far  that  a  method  and 
a  plan  are  substituted  for  an  intelligent,  active,  interested 
teacher;  when  the  mental  pabulum  is  chopt  up  so  fine, 
and  stewed  into  a  porridge,  so  that  the  child  has  nothing  to 
do  in  masticating  it  or  digesting  it,  then  we  want  less  science 
and  more  actual  teaching — which  implies  work  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  Why,  I  have  sat  an  hour  at  a  teachers’  conven¬ 
tion  and  listened  to  an  elaborate  disquisition  illustrated  by 
diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  to  show  the  psychological  and 
pedagogical  significancy  of  this  or  that  curv^e  in  teaching  pen¬ 
manship  ;  and  it  would  not  surprize  me  if  the  General  Court 
should  be  urged,  by  a  “member  of  the  Board  of  Education” 
fortified  by  a  resolution  of  this  convention,  to  enact  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  all  cities  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  make  pen¬ 
manship  a  prime  study  in  the  normal  and  high  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  evening  high  schools!  Instead,  now,  of  any  edu¬ 
cational  significance  in  penmanship,  it  is  a  mere  knack,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  careful  practise  and  not  too  much  work,  which 
spoils  the  handwriting  of  many  men. 

The  first  ideas  of  number  undoubtedly  come  from  material 
things ;  but  the  science  of  computation  is  abstract ;  and  the 
power  of  abstract  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  every  healthy 
child ;  and  it  should  be  discovered  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself, 
and  be  brought  into  activity.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  most 
of  our  early  conceptions’  coming  from  the  senses,  mental 
activity  is  something  beyond  the  senses.  Can  the  conception 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice,  of  virtue,  be  derived  from  the 
senses?  No. 

I  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellow  teachers,  there  is  a  presumption 
at  the  start  that  the  child  has  brains.  It  is  safe,  also,  to  as¬ 
sume  that  he  has  used  that  organ  to  some  extent  and  in  more 
directions  than  one,  before  coming  to  school ;  and  he  must  be 
compelled  to  use  it  again,  and  to  use  it  constantly.  This  pre¬ 
sumption  will  enable  you  to  skip  many  of  the  methods,  and 
to  lighten  and  shorten  your  work.  And  in  the  rare  instances 
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where  the  presumption  does  not  hold,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
presumption  does  not  hold  you  still  have  the  elaborate 
methods  "adapted  to  idiots.” 

And  there  is  another  presumption  of  brains,  namely:  in 
the  teacher.  A  teacher  with  brains  and  pupils  with  brains 
we  have  a  right  to  expect;  and  if  we  do,  we  may  save  our¬ 
selves  some  of  the  labor.  For  example,  the  superintendent 
need  not  feel  obliged  to  mark  out,  from  day  to  day,  all  that 
every  teacher  in  every  school  is  expected  to  do  with  every 
child.  The  teacher  is  presumed  to  have  brains;  the  child  is 
presumed  to  have  brains.  Let  them  be  used.  That  is  the 
way  the  schoolmaster  at  Cummington  did,  and  we  have  had 
a  Bryant.  That  is  the  way  the  master  did  in  the  school  I 
have  described;  and  Sarah  and  Annie,  Delia,  Louisa,  Nellie, 
and  Lydia,  and  John,  James  and  William  were  the  better 
for  the  study  of  Milton  and  Bryant,  Prescott,  Irving,  Burke 
and  Macaulay. 

Albert  P.  Marble 

Worcester,  Mass. 


DISCUSSIONS 


THE  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  BILL^ 

Those  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  whose  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  English  Educational  Bill  the  text  of 
which  was  printed  in  full  in  the  November  (1917)  issue,  will 
learn  with  disappointment  that  in  its  present  form  at  least 
the  bill  has  been  dropt.  The  brief  history  of  the  bill  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  persistence  of  English  political 
traditions.  The  purely  educational  provisions,  particularly 
those  which  aimed  to  extend  the  period  of  compulsory 
attendance,  to  establish  compulsory  continuation  schools, 
and  to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  educational 
opportunities,  were  received  with  almost  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  by  all  shades  of  economic,  social,  religious,  and  poli¬ 
tical  groups.  Such  criticism,  as  were  past  were  based  on 
the  view  that  the  bill  did  not  seize  the  present  opportunity 
to  go  further,  rather  than  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  The  slight  opposition  from  extreme  conserva¬ 
tives,  denominational  interests  and  employers  of  labor  was 
not  sufficiently  vocal  to  make  itself  heard.  Supporters  of 
denominational  schools  feared  that  the  clauses  requiring  the 
abolition  of  fees,  permitting  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  special 
centers  for  practical  work,  and  the  organisation  of  central 
schools  for  pupils  above  the  age  of  twelve  would  in  one  way 
or  another  militate  against  religious  instruction  in  their 
schools.  The  difficulties  that  were  raised  by  the  question  and 
the  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  continuation  schools 
were  not  insurmountable,  and  the  Church  of  England  author¬ 
ities  were  willing  to  accept  the  larger  national  benefits  of  the 
bill  and  discuss  their  own  sectarian  matters  later. 

The  bill  would  have  been  past  almost  unanimously  on  its 
educational  clauses  alone,  for  everybody  recognised  their 
breadth  and  progressiveness.  As  it  was,  it  was  wrecked  be- 

‘ Since  the  above  article  was  written,  Mr.  Fisher  has  introduced  (January  14, 
1918)  an  amended  Bill  which  includes  all  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
earlier  Bill  and  makes  the  necessary  changes  in  the  offending  clauses. 
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cause,  rightly  or  wrongly,  there  was  a  widespread  fear  that 
the  administrative  clauses  might  result  in  imposing  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  of  a  central  Board  of  Education  on  all  branches 
of  education,  and  in  depriving  local  education  authorities  of 
their  liberties,  the  protection  of  Parliament,  and  the  courts 
of  law.  The  contentious  clauses  were  as  follows:  Clause 
4,  giving  the  Board  of  Education  power  to  alter  any  scheme 
submitted  for  approval  by  the  local  education  authorities; 
clause  5,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  provincial 
associations  by  the  combination  of  local  areas;  clause  10, 
permitting  the  inspection  of  any  school,  public  or  private, 
by  the  Board  of  Education  or  a  local  authority;  clause 
24,  compelling  all  educational  institutions  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education;  clause 
29,  permitting  the  transfer  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
powers  of  the  council  of  a  non-county  borough  or  urban  dis¬ 
trict  to  a  county  council ;  clause  34,  regulating  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds  by  local  education  authorities  for  educational 
meetings  and  conferences;  clause  38,  submitting  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  powers  of  local  education  authorities  under  the 
Education  Acts  to  the  Board  of  Education;  clause  40,  con¬ 
solidating  the  national  grants  for  educational  purposes. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Fisher, 
in  a  most  energetic  campaign  thruout  the  country  and  in 
numerpus  meetings  with  representative  deputations  sought 
to  allay  the  fear  of  a  tendency  to  “roll  the  Juggernaut  car  of 
bureaucracy  over  the  liberties  of  the  local  education  author¬ 
ities.”  He  pointed  out  that  clause  4,  for  example,  merely 
embodied  a  proposal  previously  approved  by  the  London 
County  Council  Education  Committee,  the  Association  of 
Directors  and  Secretaries,  and  the  Association  of  Education 
Officers,  and  that  in  general  the  Board  only  sought  powers 
to  deal  with  laggard  and  backw^ard  authorities;  that  clause 
29  was  an  extension  of  an  existing  procedure  of  local  govern¬ 
ment;  that  clause  38  was  not  intended  to  override  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  courts  of  law  or  of  Parliament.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  indefinite  provision  of  clause  40  was  overcome 
by  a  promise  that  the  government  w'as  prepared  to  meet 
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fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education  of  any  local  authority. 
Despite  these  arguments  and  assurances  it  was  felt  that  the 
bill  would  not  have  easy  sailing  thru  Parliament,  and  in  view 
of  the  limited  time  at  its  disposal  the  government  early  in 
December  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  the 
present  bill  to  lapse  and  at  an  early  date  to  introduce  a  new 
bill,  incorporating  the  educational  provisions  of  the  present 
bill  and  so  amending  the  administrative  clauses  as  to  elimi¬ 
nate  possible  opposition  and  protracted  discussion  when  the 
measure  is  introduced  into  Parliament. 

Two  facts  are  certain.  The  first  is  that  the  educational 
reconstruction  of  England  will  be  effected  this  year.  The 
second  is  that  England  will  refuse  to  accept  any  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  her  educational  system  that  violates  its  root  principle 
described  by  Dr.  Sadler  as  “Variety  set  in  a  framework  of 
national  organisation.”  Those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  English  educational  practise  and  especially  the 
tradition  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  present  bill  are 
standing  could  ask  for  no  better  summary  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded  than  the  recent  address  of  Mr.  Fisher 
before  the  General  Association  of  Church  School  Managers: 
“Our  system  of  education  depends  on  the  fellowship  and  co¬ 
operation  of  a  large  number  of  agencies  differing  in  composi¬ 
tions  and  various  in  their  outlook  on  life.  .  .  Our  system 

of  education  is  a  local  system  and  responsibility  for  ^minis¬ 
tration  rests  with  local  authority  and  for  success  depends 
upon  local  effort.  The  localism  possesses  certain  very  con¬ 
spicuous  advantages.  It  saves  us  from  what  has  proved  a 
great  danger  in  centralisation;  it  shelters  us  from  having  im¬ 
prest  on  the  minds  of  the  country  a  single  uniform  mechanical 
type  of  education,  religious  and  political.  .  .  It  makes  for 

variety  of  experiment  and  for  nice  adjustments  of  methods  of 
education  to  varying  needs  of  different  localities,  where  such 
appear  to  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  system 
which  admits  of  very  great  difference  in  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency.” 

I.  L.  Kandel 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  following  translation  of  an  article  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger  was  printed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Educational  Supplement  of  The  London  Times: 

It  has  been  sufficiently  often  pointed  out  that  the  German 
working  classes  in  particular  would  be  reduced  to  a  wretched  con¬ 
dition  if  Germany  were  to  lose  this  war,  or  even  if  it  were  to  be 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  of  renunciation.  That  is  not  only 
applicable  to  the  economic  position  of  the  German  working 
classes,  of  which  one  might  think  in  the  first  and  principal  place  in 
this  connection;  it  may  also  be  said  to  the  same  extent  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  development,  the  cultural  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  That  they  will  be  the  most  severely  affected  if  we  are 
obliged  to  bear  alone  the  burdens  of  war,  which  amount  to 
milliards,  will  most  clearly  appear  from  a  retrospect  on  what 
Germany  has  achieved  up  till  now  in  regard  to  popular  education. 

The  total  financial  needs  of  the  German  states  amounted  in 
1910,  apart  from  the  expenses  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Army 
and  the  Navy,  to  about  three  milliards  of  marks  (£150,000,000); 
13.8  per  cent  of  this  was  expended  for  culture,  science,  and  in¬ 
struction,  8.9  per  cent  on  schools  alone,  and  7.1  per  cent  on  the 
people’s  schools  (Volksschulen).  According  to  the  educational 
returns  of  1911  the  German  States  and  municipalities  raised  to¬ 
gether  nearly  878  millions  of  marks  (£44,000,000)  for  the  schools, 
of  which  670  millions  of  marks  (£33,500,000)  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people’s  schools  {Volksschulen)  only,  13^^  millions  of  marks 
for  the  middle  schools,  and  more  than  177  millions  of  marks 
(£9,000,000)  for  the  higher  schools.  The  expense  for  the  popular 
schools  alone  had  been  raised  in  the  preceding  decade  (from  1901 
to  1911)  35.4  per  cent,  the  share  of  the  states  in  this  expense 
amounting  to  75  per  cent.  What  country  can  boast  an  educa¬ 
tional  policy  such  as  this?  England’s  outlay  on  her  public  in¬ 
struction  amounted  during  the  same  period  to  384  millions  of 
marks  (£19,200,000);  France  even  expended  only  261  millions  of 
marks  (£13,000,000)  on  education.  That  means  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  per  head  of  the  population  thirteen  marks  (13s.)  were  ex¬ 
pended,  in  England  eight  marks  (8s.),  and  in  France  seven  marks 
(7s.).  This  is  the  reason  why  amongst  10,000  recruits  in  Germany 
there  were  two  illiterates,  in  England  100,  and  in  France  as  many 
as  320.  Without  exaggeration,  however,  it  may  be  declared,  that 
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since  the  last  return  (namely,  from  1911  till  1914)  the  expenses 
on  education  increased  very  considerably. 

In  addition  to  these  achievements  for  educational  aims  in  the 
narrower  sense  there  were  others,  which  reached  a  considerable 
magnitude,  especially  in  the  great  towns.  The  latest  statistical 
year  book  of  German  towns  states,  for  instance,  that  forty-nine 
great  towns  with  not  less  than  50,000  inhabitants  expended  on 
sanitation  (for  hospitals,  infirmaries,  baths,  analytical  offices,  and 
so  on)  yearly  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  marks  (£1,250,- 
000),  for  a  series  of  other  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  art  (popular  libraries  and  reading  halls,  thea¬ 
ters  and  museums,  handicraft  and  continuation  schools)  about 
nineteen  millions  of  marks  (£950,000),  in  regard  to  which  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  expenses  of  the  largest  German  towns, 
such  as  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Frankfurt-on-Main,  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  missing  in  the  returns.  To  this  must  finally  be  added 
the  countless  millions  spent  by  private  initiative  on  the  free  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people,  which  sums  can  hardly  be  stated  statistically. 

If,  consequently,  in  Germany  up  till  now  over  a  milliard  marks 
was  spent  yearly  exclusively  for  educational  purposes,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  if  these  achievements  in  future  will  be  possible  in  the 
event  of  a  peace  of  renunciation.  Any  one  able  to  make  a  cool 
calculation  must  answer  promptly  in  the  negative.  Certainly 
even  in  that  case  we  should  not  collapse  if  we  had  to  bear  our 
war  burdens  alone;  but  as  to  this  one  should  be  under  no  illusion 
— we  should  then  have  to  economize  everywhere  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  in  order  at  least  to  maintain  our 
present  rate  of  development,  which  in  this  case  means  to  go  back¬ 
wards. 

In  making  this  calculation  it  is  not  enough  to  put  down  the 
Imperial  war  burdens  as  an  item;  the  burdens  of  the  individual 
states,  and  especially  of  the  great  municipalities,  which  already 
nowadays  amount  to  many  milliards  must  also  be  considered. 
The  educational  policy  of  the  cities,  whose  achievement  might 
often  be  taken  as  exemplary,  will  for  this  reason  be  subject  to  very 
great  relaxation  if  a  peace  of  renunciation  should  paralyze  our 
future  economic  development.  This  is  certainly  the  aim  of  our 
enemies,  particularly  of  England.  She  knows  the  source  of  the 
strength  of  our  people,  which  on  the  battlefields  and  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  nation  has  achieved  such  splendid  things.  She  knows 
that  our  superiority  is  anchored  in  the  popular  education  of 
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Germany  and  in  the  standard  of  our  culture.  If  she  succeeds  in 
stopping  this  development  and  weakening  our  strength  the 
English  saying  will  become  a  truth :  “The  Germans  will  win  the 
battles  and  we  shall  win  the  war.”  And  what  will,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  peace,  become  of  the  representatives  of  our  culture,  our 
intellectual  workers,  our  staff  of  officials  and  teachers?  Their 
economic  and  intellectual  position  is  thereby  most  seriously  en¬ 
dangered.  The  distress,  occasioned  by  this  war,  which  is  now  to 
be  felt  in  these  circles,  and  under  which  they  suffer  severely, 
but  always  with  the  hope  that  it  will  pass,  will  change  into  a 
permanent  misery.  And  economic  pauperization  and  proletariza- 
tion  must  gradually  be  followed  by  intellectual  impoverishment. 
For  he  who  is  exposed  all  the  time  to  severe  economic  pressure 
can  not  develop  his  energies,  he  must  become  stunted.  Who  will 
then  become  an  official  or  a  teacher,  when  the  people  are  not  able 
to  afford  any  longer  a  payment  which,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
corresponds  with  the  increases  in  prices?  These  professions  must 
lose  their  attraction  (which  has  already  partially  begun  during 
war),  and  it  will  no  longer  be  the  men  with  the  best  brains  who 
choose  them,  but  those  who  can  not  succeed  elsewhere.  This  also 
means  a  relapse  in  our  civilization  if  the  posterity  of  these  classes 
descends  from  its  present  intellectual  standard.  But  how  will  the 
German  people  be  able  to  solve  the  grave  problems  of  the  coming 
peace  time  with  an  inferior  class  of  officials  and  teachers? 

By  a  peace  of  renunciation  our  German  nation  would  be  struck 
in  its  most  vital  part,  not  only  as  regards  its  economic  but  also  its 
intellectual  life.  If  up  till  now  we  have  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  popular  education  was  not  limited  to  a  thin  upper  layer 
of  society,  but  that  the  benefits  of  culture  were  introduced  by  a 
thousand  channels  into  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  an  ob¬ 
struction  of  these  channels,  a  sudden  stopping  of  development, 
must  in  our  case  have  a  far  more  fatal  effect  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  nation  of  whom  this  can  not  be  presumed  to  the  same 
extent. 

OUR  BIRTHRIGHT  OR  A  MESS  OF  POTTAGE 

Four  days  before  the  article  entitled  Our  Educational 
Birthright  or  a  Mess  of  Pottage  was  published  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  for  December,  and,  therefore,  too  late  to 
make  any  changes  in  it,  I  received  from  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  a  reprint  of  Viscount  Bryce’s  latest  article  in 
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advocacy  of  the  classics  and  also  a  notice  that  Professor 
Shorey  was  preparing  an  article  for  the  General  Education 
Board  in  advocacy  of  Latin  Studies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
beginning  of  publications  in  favor  of  the  classics  may  be 
followed  by  establishing  a  corresponding  School,  in  contrast 
with  the  “Modern  School,”  so  that  the  results  of  both 
experiments  can  be  thoroly  and  accurately  tested  on  terms 
of  equal  advantage. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 
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History  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  By  Chessman  A.  Herrick.  New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917.  p.  xxv  and  562. 

“Arms  and  the  man”  is  no  longer  the  refrain  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  but  it  is  still  all  too  frequently  the  theme  of  the  history 
textbook.  Human  nature  has  constant  elements ;  but  human 
behavior  is  as  varied  as  the  situations  which  are  its  condi¬ 
tioning  elements.  Historians  recognise  this  truth  in  their 
endeavor  to  chronicle  the  changes  in  environing  conditions 
which  underlie  human  development.  These  conditions  are 
multiform,  and  historical  change  may  be  described  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  significant  grouping  of  these  conditions 
and  of  the  activities  they  breed — political,  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial.  School  histories,  reflecting  the  growing  differentia¬ 
tion  of  educational  provision,  often  with  vocational  leanings, 
give  evidence  of  corresponding  variegation  of  treatment.  A 
happy  consequence  is  likely  to  be  a  speeding  of  the  transition 
from  the  older  fashioned  textbook  emphasis  on  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  kings  to  a  fitly  modulated  description  of  organised 
activities  and  social  institutions. 

Mr.  Herrick’s  book  illustrates  this  wisely  deflected  sense  of 
values.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  outlining  some  fundament¬ 
al  conditions  of  trade  and  industry,  including  special  con¬ 
sideration  of  prominent  aspects  of  these  pursuits  in  ancient 
and  medieval  times,  he  covers  in  rapid  succession  salient 
features  of  the  economic  life  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  Greece  and  Rome.  This  matter  covers  six  chapters.  The 
following  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  medieval  period,  and 
the  succeeding  seven  with  the  modern  period  down  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen  chapters, 
one  deals  with  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  three  cover  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States.  The  remaining  ten 
deal  with  virtually  contemporary  commercial  and  industrial 
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development  in  the  British  Empire,  Germany,  Russia,  China, 
Japan,  Latin  America,  and  the  United  States. 

The  text  is  serviceably  illustrated,  and  usable  questions, 
problems,  and  bibliographical  references  are  appended  to  each 
chapter.  The  twenty-two  well  executed  maps  are  for  the 
most  part  well-chosen.  A  sense  of  proportion  which  allows 
maps  of  Parcels  Post  Zones,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Districts, 
and  Federal  Land  Bank  Districts  to  be  included,  might, 
however,  be  criticised  as  a  bit  defective. 

But,  after  all,  the  reading  of  a  thoroly  good  book  of  this 
sort  gives  rise  to  one  serious  misgiving.  Is  it  really  worth 
while  to  hurry  pupils  thru  a  diverse  and  lengthy  array  of  data 
aiming  to  tell  something  about  so  many  things?  Might  it  not 
be  better  to  limit  attention  to  selected  epochs  and  attempt  to 
develop  a  vivid  picture  of  significant  aspects  of  activity  in 
these  epochs?  Might  not  such  a  plan  afford  pupils  a  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  that  would  really  serve  in  the  interpret¬ 
ing  of  things  contemporaneous? 


Roswell  C.  McCrea 

Columbia  University 


School  Efficiency.  By  Henry  E.  Bennett.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 

1917.  374  P-  $1-25. 

A  volume  of  374  pages,  written  for  “the  teacher  of  average 
ability  in  an  average  school  of  average  opportunities.” 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  thirty-one  chapters,  the 
scope  of  which  may  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  headings, 
i.  e.,  The  School  Grounds,  Buildings,  School  Housekeeping, 
Health  Responsibility  of  the  School,  The  Course  of  Study, 
Organization  of  the  School,  Promotions  and  Pupil  Progress, 
Reports  to  Parents,  The  Daily  Schedule,  Getting  Started 
Right,  Eliminating  Waste  in  Teaching  and  Study,  Motives 
and  Incentives,  Constructive  Government,  Corrective  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Community  Cooperation,  the  Teacher  Rights  and 
Duties,  Teacher  Self-Management.  Supplied  with  an  ac¬ 
curate  index  and  a  working  and  workable  bibliography,  this 
little  volume  is  an  admirable  handbook  for  the  young  teacher. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  author  points  out  the  way  by  which  the 
necessary  prescriptions  incident  to  the  beginnings  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  may  lead  to  the  higher  reaches,  in  which  only  can  the 
reasons  for  the  prescriptions  be  found.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Bennett  in  a  most  charming  manner  points  out  the  way  to 
spontaneity  and  leads  the  reader  to  grasp  for  himself  the 
great  principles  of  teaching  and  management. 

The  author’s  work  is  so  uniformly  excellent  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problems  presented  that  it  would  be  invidious  to 
select  any  particular  chapter  for  praise  or  blame.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  particularly  helpful  to  the  teacher  if  in 
the  chapter  on  Promotions,  he  had  gone  more  into  detail  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  promotions  rest. 

Phrased  excellently,  properly  balanced,  lucid  in  explana¬ 
tion,  authoritatively  sane  in  its  progressive  conservatism,  this 
\’olume  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  teachers’  profes¬ 
sional  literature. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  too  modest  in  his  preface,  for  the  contents 
of  his  little  volume  will  be  a  source  of  information  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  teachers  of  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average 
teacher  in  the  average  school. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

Students  and  teachers  of  public  law,  of  politics  and  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  will  not  overlook  the  literally  invaluable 
Survey  of  international  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  by  James  Brown  Scott,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  This  volume,  based  upon  official  records,  is  an 
absolutely  indispensable  book  of  reference  in  the  study  and 
discussion  of  current  affairs.  (New  York.  The  Oxford 
University  Press.  1918.  390  p.) 

In  Handicaps  of  childhood,  H.  Addington  Bruce,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on  educational  and  psychological 
subjects,  has  made  a  readable  book  for  teachers  and  parents 
that  contains  a  good  deal  of  helpful  suggestion.  (New  York. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  1917.  310  p.  $1.50.) 
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In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  publishing  house  of  Ginn  &  Company,  Professor 
Ernest  C.  Moore,  newly  elected  president  of  the  Teachers 
College  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  written  an  agreeable 
essay  summing  up  the  educational  progress  made  in  the 
Ignited  States  since  1867,  We  can  not  share  the  author’s 
enthusiastic  belief  that  it  was  reserved  for  this  very  late 
period  for  man  to  discover  that  real  education  is  and  must 
be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  child,  or  that  purposive 
education  is  a  new  discovery.  We  should  also  dispute  the 
statement  that  the  doctrine  of  formal  or  general  discipline 
has  been  scientifically  tested  and  found  wanting.  It  has  not 
been  scientifically  tested  and  it  has  not  been  found  wanting, 
simply  because  all  human  history  and  all  human  experience 
are  not  to  be  overturned  by  a  few  quite  irrelevant  laboratory 
experiments.  Monkeys  may  be  trained  without  this  doc¬ 
trine,  or  machinery  may  be  constructed  apart  from  it,  but 
man  can  not  be  educated  except  by  it  and  thru  it.  (Boston. 
Ginn  &  Company.  1917.  96  p.) 

While  the  publishing  house  of  Ginn  &  Company  has  been 
celebrating  its  half  century,  that  of  Harper  Brothers  has 
been  taking  note  of  the  close  of  a  hundred  years  of  fortunate 
and  successful  existence.  A  memorial  volume  of  great  inter¬ 
est  has  been  issued  to  mark  the  event.  It  is  entitled  The 
Harper  centennial,  1817-igiy.  (New  York.  Harper  Broth¬ 
ers.  1917.  106  p.) 

The  seven  laws  of  teaching,  by  the  late  John  M.  Gregory,  is 
an  old  book  but  a  thoroly  good  one.  We  are  very  glad  to  see 
it  appear  in  a  new  and  revised  edition,  but  with  all  the  solid 
substance  and  persuasiveness  of  its  original  form.  (Boston. 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  1917.  122  p.  75c.) 

A  not  very  profound  book,  altho  useful  to  certain  types 
of  teachers’  training  classes,  is  The  science  and  the  art  of 
teaching,  by  Professor  Daniel  W.  LaRue  of  the  East  Strouds¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School.  (New  York.  American 
Book  Company.  1918.  336  p.) 
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In  a  pamphlet  with  the  title,  Saving  New  York  City  One 
Million  Dollars  Annually  on  Secondary  Education,  a  plan  is 
set  forth  by  Charles  M.  Stebbins,  grade  adviser 
to  Save  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  for  a  readjustment 

Money  high  schools,  whereby  what  the  author  con¬ 

siders  enormous  waste  may  be  overcome  to  the 
advantage  of  everybody  educationally  concerned  and  to 
everything  economically  involved,  including  the  public 
treasury.  The  total  expenditure  for  instruction  alone  in  the 
public  high  schools,  he  points  out,  is  approximately  five  and 
a  half  million  dollars  annually.  A  very  large  amount  of  this 
vast  sum,  he  insists,  is  worse  than  wasted,  in  that  it  is  spent 
on  superfluous  instruction,  which,  as  facts  can  be  adduced  to 
show,  tends  to  impair  the  health  of  pupils,  produces  mental 
nausea,  and  creates  a  distaste  for  education  on  the  part  of  a 
very  large  number  of  capable  boys  and  girls.  New  York 
City,  he  adds,  is  neither  worse  nor  better  than  other  cities, 
and  no  one  person  or  body  of  persons  is  to  be  blamed ;  it  is  a 
condition  that  has  resulted  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  secondary  school  curriculum  has  developed.  The 
writer  asserts  further  that  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  the  city’s  high  schools  is  pure  waste. 
The  claim  is  based  on  the  results  of  experiments  in  secondary 
education  conducted  in  the  Boys’  High  School  and  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School  of  Brooklyn  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
The  experiments  were  undertaken,  it  is  stated,  not  with  a 
view  of  saving  money  for  the  city,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  pupil  from  failure,  and  of  meeting  more  ade¬ 
quately  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  with  respect  to  their 
abilities  and  aptitudes.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
showed,  however,  that  what  saved  the  pupil  time  and  dis¬ 
couragement  invariably  saved  the  city  a  proportionate 
amount  of  expense. 
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The  principal  causes  of  the  waste,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  pamphlet,  are  uniformity  of  advancement,  too  much 
repeating,  too  much  instruction,  and  physical  unfitness. 
The  remedy  to  stop  the  waste  is  to  decrease  the  number  of 
recitation  periods  per  day  and  increase  thereby  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  devoted  to  study.  Specifically,  the  number  of 
prepared  subjects  required  in  the  first  year  should  be  de¬ 
creased  from  four  to  three  and  pupils  should  be  grouped 
according  to  their  capacity  and  allowed  to  go  on  as  rapidly 
as  their  ability  demands,  and  not  be  compelled  to  advance 
more  rapidly  than  their  natural  gifts  favor. 

Of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  child  by  being  allowed  to 
work  at  his  natural  rate  of  development,  the  author  contends, 
there  will  be  little  question.  The  desirability  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition  has  long  been  recognized,  but  the  difficulty  has  been 
that  no  satisfactory  plan  of  putting  the  idea  into  effect  has 
been  devised.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  prepared  subjects  are  several.  One  of 
the  greatest  is  the  additional  time  it  would  give  for  the 
preparation  of  lessons,  which  would  mean  greater  self-effort 
and  in  the  end  greater  self-reliance.  A  second  advantage 
would  be  that  resulting  from  greater  concentration.  Today, 
says  the  author,  the  minds  of  children  are  being  drugged 
into  passivity  and  indifference  by  an  excess  of  instruction, 
and  there  is  only  weariness  in  a  process  where  every  step  is 
dictated  by  the  teacher. 

The  major  subject  to  be  dropt  in  the  first  year,  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  should  be  preferably  either  mathematics  or  the 
foreign  language  elective.  The  best  opportunity  is  offered  by 
mathematics  in  the  present  course  of  study  in  that  it  does  not 
5  require  four  years  to  complete  the  college  requirements.  The 
[  subject  could  be  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

j  year,  and  if  the  pupil  were  carrying  only  three  major  sub¬ 

jects  and  advanced  according  to  his  ability,  he  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  able  to  complete  all  the  mathematics  in  the  course. 
I  The  foreign  language  elective  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
same  way  if  omitted  during  the  first  year;  and  the  pupil  in 
\  most  cases  would  come  out  at  the  end  of  his  high  school 
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course  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  he 
ordinarily  possesses  now. 

As  for  the  financial  side  of  the  proposition,  the  author 
confidently  affirms  that  with  the  course  of  instruction  based 
in  this  manner  the  indications  from  his  own  experience  are 
that  the  average  saving  on  the  cost  of  instruction  in  major 
subjects  would  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent, 
which  would  make  a  total  saving  of  considerably  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  on  all  subjects,  including  minors.  The 
exact  cost  of  instruction  in  high  schools  for  the  year  1916 
was  $5,407,312.77.  A  saving  of  twenty  per  cent  would  be 
$1,081,462.55,  and  the  question  is  asked  if  that  is  not  worth 
while. 


The  latest  number  of  the  Educational  Monographs  issued 
by  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  contains 
various  reports  and  papers  on  Practise  Teach- 
Teaching  Prospective  Secondary  Teachers,  presented 

at  the  1916  meeting  of  the  Society  as  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  the  previous  year  to  make  a 
study  of  existing  conditions.  The  report,  it  is  explained,  is  a 
tentative  one  for  several  reasons.  The  problem  of  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  such  teaching  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  entire  training  of  teachers, 
and  it  is  accordingly  difficult  to  find  a  line  of  cleavage  definite 
enough  to  permit  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  smaller  prob¬ 
lem  without  involving  the  larger;  the  educational  nomencla¬ 
ture  in  use  by  the  different  institutions  presents,  furthermore, 
no  little  difficulty  in  a  translation  into  common  terms; 
many  institutions  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  of  prac¬ 
tise  teaching  and  are  unwilling  to  submit  their  policies; 
and  there  is  little  or  no  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  such 
teaching,  in  that  it  has  in  a  sense  sprung  up  spontaneously  in 
the  various  universities  and  colleges  in  response  to  actual 
professional  needs. 

What  the  committee  set  out  to  do  was  to  find  out  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  status  quo  of  practise  teaching  for 
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prospective  secondary  school  teachers;  to  secure  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  training  schools  with  established  courses  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  ways  in  use  of  administering  the 
work;  and  to  collect  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  work  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is 
undertaken  by  normal  schools,  colleges,  state  universities, 
and  by  a  small  group  of  endowed  universities.  The  report, 
however,  does  not  take  into  consideration,  as  forming  a  class 
by  themsdives,  the  normal  schools,  nor  the  normal  colleges, 
or  technical  schools  with  normal  training  departments.  To 
secure  the  fundamental  facts,  questionnaires  were  sent  out 
to  295  institutions.  From  the  replies  received  it  appeared 
that  seventy-two  colleges,  nineteen  state  universities,  thir¬ 
teen  endowed  universities,  and  six  agricultural  colleges  were 
giving  practise  teaching.  The  definite  conclusions  are  in¬ 
teresting.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  a  scholarship  stan¬ 
dard  is  adhered  to  in  making  a  selection  of  student  teachers  or 
that  there  is  any  physical  or  moral  qualification  in  mind  in 
selecting  them.  All  varieties  of  supervision  exist  from  prac¬ 
tically  little  or  none  to  a  close  and  careful  one.  Not  only 
do  methods  of  procedure  vary  greatly  in  the  several  institu¬ 
tions,  but  the  guiding  principles  of  such  procedure  are  not 
clearly  defined. 

The  committee  recommends  that  both  high  schools  under 
university  auspices  and  the  public  high  schools  be  used 
whenever  possible  in  the  training  of  student  teachers,  and 
that  the  supervision  of  student  teaching  be  closely  controlled 
by  university  departments  of  education.  It  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  term  “practise  teaching”  be  discarded,  in 
that  it  carries  to  the  mind  of  the  public  the  idea  that  the 
pupils  are  being  practised  upon,  and  that  “practical  work” 
be  used  instead..  The  report  further  contains  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  organized  systems  of  practise  teaching  in  eleven  of 
the  universities  of  the  country  and  a  full  bibliography. 
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The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  past  by  the  sixty-fourth  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  February  23,  1917,  is  entitled ; 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of 

Operation  of  the  x*  1  j  j.*  r  j.* 

Smith-Hughes  Act  vocational  education;  for  cooperation 

with  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  such 
education  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries;  for 
cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate 
its  expenditure. 

As  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  resulting 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  consists  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
as  ex-oficio  members,  and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  represent, 
respectively,  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor.  The  Board  now  issues  its  first  bulletin, 
containing  a  detailed  statement  of  policies,  and  the  first 
annual  report  of  its  activities,  from  which  it  is  possible  to 


obtain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  problem  involved,  of  the 
means  already  undertaken  to  solve  it,  and  of  the  future 
bearing  of  the  whole  important  matter  in  its  educational, 
financial,  and  economic  bearings  on  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Stated  in  a  general  way,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Board, 
the  act  provides  a  scheme  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  trade,  home  economics, 
and  industry.  Under  it  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
undertake  the  organization  and  immediate  direction  of  vo¬ 
cational  training  in  the  states,  but  it  does  agree  to  make 
from  year  to  year  substantial  financial  contribution  to  its 
support.  It  undertakes,  in  other  words,  to  pay  over  to  the 
states  annually  certain  sums  of  money  and  to  cooperate  in 
fostering  and  promoting  vocational  training  and  the  training 
of  vocational  teachers.  The  grants  of  Federal  money  are  in 
every  instance  conditional,  and  their  acceptance  imposes 
upon  the  states  specific  obligations  to  expend  the  money  paid 
over  to  them  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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The  cooperation  of  the  states  with  the  Federal  Government 
is  based  upon  four  fundamental  ideas:  First,  that  vocational 
education  being  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  it  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Government  to  stimulate  the  states  to 
undertake  this  new  and  needed  form  of  service;  second,  that 
Federal  funds  are  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  burden  of 
carrying  on  the  work  among  the  states;  third,  that  since  the 
Federal  Government  is  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  vo¬ 
cational  education,  it  should  participate  in  this  work;  and, 
fourth,  that  only  by  creating  such  relationship  between  the 
central  and  the  local  governments  can  proper  standards  of 
educational  efficiency  be  set  up. 

Before  this  machinery  can  fully  operate  in  a  state,  its  legis¬ 
lature  must  in  its  turn  create  a  State  Board  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Board  and  as  a  preliminary  to  submit  to  it  a  plan 
outlining  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  the 
particular  vocational  activities.  In  all  of  the  states  but  two. 
North  Dakota  and  Rhode  Island,  the  Federal  Act,  according 
to  the  report,  has  been  accepted  either  by  state  statute  or  by 
the  governor,  and  a  board,  in  most  cases  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  has  been  designated  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Board. 

Under  the  act  “vocational  training”  must  be  training  for 
the  common,  wage-earning  employments.  It  may  be  given 
to  boys  and  girls,  who,  having  selected  a  vocation,  desire 
preparation  for  entering  it  as  trained  wage  earners,  or  who, 
having  already  taken  up  a  wage-earning  employment,  seek 
greater  efficiency  in  that  employment ;  or  it  may  be  given  to 
wage  earners  established  in  their  trade  or  occupation,  who 
wish  thru  increase  in  their  efficiency  and  wage-earning  ca¬ 
pacity  to  advance  to  positions  of  responsibility.  No  aca¬ 
demic  studies,  however,  may  be  supported. 

The  moneys  set  aside  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  are 
appropriated  on  a  graduated  scale,  the  amount  increasing 
year  by  year  up  to  1926,  when  the  maximum  is  reached. 
This  maximum  becomes  the  annual  appropriation  established 
by  the  act,  and  is  continued  indefinitely  after  the  year  1926. 
Every  dollar  thus  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
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ing  with  the  states,  either  in  the  payment  of  salaries  or  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  is  furnished  upon  condition  that  it  be 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  appropriated  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  state  in  which  the  Federal  money  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended.  The  total  grant  by  the  Federal  Government  in¬ 
creases  from  $1,860,000  in  1917-1918  to  $7,367,000  in  1925- 
1926,  the  latter  amount  then  being  continued  indefinite y. 

The  report  calls  attention  in  forcible  terms  to  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  these  new  measures  and  their  significance  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  duty  of  the  Federal  agency  thus  called  into  being, 
it  says,  is  to  extend  and  democratize  the  secondary  public- 
school  system  of  the  country  so  as  to  offer  broad  practical 
training  for  useful  employment  to  the  growing  millions  of  our 
boys  and  girls  who,  for  want  of  such  training,  are  going  un¬ 
prepared  for  their  life  work  into  agriculture,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  home.  The  war,  it  continues,  has  fortunately 
brought  home  to  the  country  both  the  fact  of  our  need  for 
vocationally-trained  men  and  women,  and  the  fact  of  our 
want  of  facilities  for  training  men  and  women  vocationally. 
The  war  has,  furthermore,  disclosed  a  military  and  indus¬ 
trial  shortage  of  trained  workers.  It  has  found  us,  in  short, 
industrially  unprepared  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  by  most 
of  us,  and  it  is  high  time  that  organized  efforts  should  be  set 
on  foot  to  head  off,  while  it  is  still  possible,  what  may  well 
result  in  national  disaster. 

Thru  state  and  Federal  aid  many  new  vocational  schools 
have  already  been  established  in  small  communities  which, 
without  such  assistance,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  finan¬ 
cial  burdens  thus  necessarily  imposed,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  can  have  no  immediate  effect  to 
remedy  existing  conditions.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  note  that  the  Board  in  cooperation  with  other 
departments  of  the  government,  and  on  the  theory  that  emer¬ 
gency  demanded  emergency  efforts,  has  undertaken  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  special  classes  to  assist  in  solving 
the  problem  of  training  men  in  those  skilled  occupations 
needed  in  the  carrying  on  of  hostilities.  This  work  at  the 
present  time  is  extended  to  conscripted  men  due  for  the 
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second  and  following  drafts.  The  field  of  operations  of  the 
Board  now  and  in  the  future,  however,  is  practically  un¬ 
limited,  as  its  influence  will  be,  in  the  long  run,  of  incalculable 
benefit  if  the  provisions  of  the  act  can  be  carried  out  with  the 
result  intended.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  wise  disposition  of 
Federal  funds  to  aid  state  education  in  the  manner  proposed 
is  a  question  that  the  outcome  of  the  present  measure  may 
go  a  long  way  to  solve. 


The  English  papers  have  properly  devoted  much  space  to 
the  life  and  the  career  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Montagu 

Butler,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
of  Trinity  January  14  last  in  his  85th  year. 

Dr.  Butler  was  recognized  as  the  most  patri¬ 
archal  figure  in  English  academic  life  and  was  described  by 
the  London  Times  as  “one  who  by  birth,  training  and 
accomplishments,  long  represented  the  very  type  and  soul 
of  the  two  foundations  on  which  his  life  had  been  spent — 
Harrow  and  Trinity.”  He  came  of  a  family  famous  for  its 
scholarship  thru  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  he  himself 
was  a  scholar  of  most  unusual  distinction.  Dr.  Butler’s 


father  had  been  Head-Master  of  Harrow  from  1805-1829, 
and  subsequently  was  Dean  of  Peterborough.  The  son 
went  to  Trinity  College  as  a  freshman  in  1852  and  from 
that  year  until  his  death  his  career  was  one  long  succession 
of  triumphs  of  scholarship  and  of  personality.  At  the  aston¬ 
ishingly  early  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  Head-Master 
of  Harrow  to  succeed  Dr.  Vaughan.  So  brilliant  was  he 
that  fear  was  exprest  by  his  friends  that  work  would  age 
him  prematurely,  both  bodily  and  mentally.  Fortunately, 
this  fear  was  abundantly  falsified  thru  many  years.  Dr. 
Butler  remained  at  Harrow  for  twenty-six  years  and  left 
behind  him  a  happy  and  fortunate  memory.  For  a  time 
he  was  Dean  of  Gloucester  and  then  examining  chaplain 
to  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Tait  and  Benson.  When 
in  1886  the  post  of  Master  of  Trinity  became  vacant,  Lord 
Salisbury  recommended  Dr.  Butler  to  the  Crown  for  appoint- 
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ment  to  the  place.  There  was  not  a  little  feeling  exprest 
when  this  great  academic  distinction  went  to  one  who  was 
not  at  the  moment  in  university  service.  The  appointment 
proved,  however,  to  be  the  happiest  that  could  have  been 
made.  The  new  Master  gave  to  Trinity  an  influence  and 
a  hospitality  that  were  of  greatest  value.  His  gifts  as  an 
orator  and  preacher  were  very  great,  and  as  a  presiding 
officer  at  great  functions  he  had  few  equals  in  England. 

Dr.  Butler  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  active 
service  abroad  in  July,  1916,  while  the  second  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany.  The  third  son,  himself  a  brilliant 
classical  scholar  and  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  is  in  service  on  the 
staff  of  the  Director  of  Military  Operations. 


Mr.  Asquith  remains  without  a  rival  among  modern 
orators  in  the  art  of  compression,  which  he  owes  to  his 
saturation  in  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Truths  There  is  more  in  a  half  hour’s  speech  by  Mr.  As¬ 
quith  than  in  the  written  or  spoken  harangues  of 
other  public  men  whose  delivery  seldom  takes  less  than  an 
hour. 

London  Saturday  Review,  December  15,  1917 

We  believe  in  freedom  of  teaching.  But  the  tears  which 
we  shed  over  dismist  college  professors  would  be  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  copious  if  those  gentlemen  did  not  so  assiduously 
and  with  so  high  a  degree  of  success  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  vindicating  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  dismissal. 

North  American  Review's  War  Weekly, 

January  12,  1918 


